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T. . . News of Farmer ExitsJncome, Exports, Coarse Grain Trade 



Recent surveys show that farmers* 1988 
bankruptcy filings are down by 50 pcr- 
-centfrom this decade's high, which was 
in 1986, Despite the 1980'sfarm finan- 
cial crisis, farm numbers fell less than in 
each of the three preceding decades. 
Farm numbers declined by 266,600 dur- 
ing 1980-89, compared with 17 million 
in the 1950's, 1 million in the 1960's, 
and 516,000 in the 1970's. 

Net farm income could increase by 5 to 
16 percent this year, totaling $48 to $53 
billion. Net farm income measures the 
value of the current year's production 
plus Government payments, less total 
costs. The increase reflects more planted 
acres and forecast higher production, 
despite early weather problems in some 
regions. 

Farmers* net cash income, however, is 
expected to decline 5 to 1 3 percent from 
last year's record $599 billion. Net cash 
income measures the value of commodi- 
ties sold plus Government payments, less 
cash costs, and Includes sales of stocks 
builtupoverprcvious years. Last year's 
drought helped push up 1988 net cash 
income as stocks were sold at high 
prices, Adjusted for inflation, net cash 
income is likely to be down from the pre- 
vious 3 years, butstill higher than in 
1985. 

With higher prices offsetting a small 
decline in volume, US- agricultural 
exports likely reached $40 billion in fis- 
cal 1989 (October-September), a $4/7- 
billion increase from fiscal 1988. This 
would be the highest since 1981's record 
$44 billion. Bui, as most prices retreat 
from drought-induced highs and foreign 
competition intensifies. US- agricultural 
export value and volume are expected to 
slip in fiscal 1990. 

USDA forecasts that 1989/90 world 
grain production will be just below the 
record set in 1986/87* Foreign produc- 
tion will set a record. But consumption 
will again exceed production, and slocks 
are forecast to drop for the third consecu- 




tive year. Tight supplies of both wheat 
and rice are expected to boost prices. 
However, coarse grain prices likely will 
drop, reflecting the recovery in the U.S. 
crop. 

For oilseeds, the strong recovery in US. 
production and another record foreign 
crop, along with record carryover in 
South America, will mean lower world 
prices. In contrast, cotton prices have 
been rising because of vigorous world 
demand and tightening supplies. 

VS. consumers are eating more meat 
but spending proportionately less of their 
incomes foriL Annual per capita meat 
consumption rose from about 207 
pounds in 1980 to about 218 pounds last 
year. At the same time, the proportion of 
consumers' disposable income spent on 
meat fell from 3.8 percent to 23 percent. 
Price declines account for much of these 
changes: the inflation-adjusted prices of 
red meals have fallen about 17 percent 
and poultry about 10 percent since 1980. 
The price declines outpace the declines 
in other inflation -adjusted food prices. 



The contracted area for the five major 
processing vegetables is up 14 percent in 
1989 froma year ea rlier, and up 1 5 per- 
cenl from 1987. Contracted tomato pro- 
duction this year is up 32 percent from 
last year. In 1988, contracted tomatoes 
accounted for 98 percent of total process- 
ing tomato output. Prices for processed 
tomato products have been holding 
steady despite the higher production. 

Newly released 1987 Census of Agricul- 
ture estimates reveal dramatic increases 
in U.S* herb farming. Acreage for most 
herbs increased 1 22 percent during 1982- 
87, and quantity harvested jumped 248 
percent. Nonetheless, U.S. imports of 
fresh herbs are also up, according to 
USDA's Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service. 

Proposed GATT reforms could have a 
major impact on the world coarse grain 
market. If all trade-distorting policies for 
agriculture were removed, world coarse 
grain prices would go up, according to 
several recent studies. World coarse 
grain trade, production, and consumption 
would all rise. US- production could 
rise while EC output would decline. 
Japan would import less, In part, these 
results reflect an increase in world live- 
stock production and consumption, 
spurred by trade liberalization. Market- 
based returns to U.S. coarse grain grow- 
ers would rise, but total returns 
(including Government payments) would 
fall, unless decoupled income-support 
payments were made. 

Less than 25 percent of the eorn, wheat, 
and soybean acreage surveyed is tilled to 
leave at least 30 percent of ihc soil sur- 
face covered with residue after planting. 
This may have implications far the 
amount of land that would currendy meet 
the conservation compliance provisions 
of the 1985 Food Security AcL Thirty- 
percent residue is commonly accepted by 
conservationists as indicating a conserva- 
tion ullage system, and in most cases 
should satisfy the compliance called for 
in the act. 
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1989 Crops Reflect 
Mixed Weather Conditions 

Farmers are now harvesting spring- 
seeded crops. Some are enjoying a boun- 
tiful harvest Others, however, are 
working with drought-stunted, rain- 
damaged, or immature crops that wil] not 
fill storage bins. 

Some rain in late August and early Sep- 
tember, plus dry weather in previously 
soggy areas, helped to offset the regional 
diversity in conditions. Still, how a 
farmer is faring depends largely on what 
region the farm is in, Even within 
regions there is considerable variation in 
crop yields, reflecting this season's 
uneven weather patterns. 

The 1988 drought lingered in parts of the 
Plains Slates through the winter and into 
this spring, cuiti ng winter wheat yields 
by 1 1 percent. Then, about the time the 
winter wheat was ripening, heavy rains 
caused problems at harvest. Rains were 
plentiful through the summer and into 
the fall, helping provide good soil mois- 
ture for the 1990 crop now being seeded. 

Low Moisture Reserves in 
Com Belt, Northern Plains 

Spring planting conditions in the Corn 
Bell and the Northern Plains were gener- 
ally adequate, but rains during the grow- 
ing season were not sufficient to offset 
low subsoil moisture reserves. Drought 
problems reappeared, particularly over 



the western Corn Belt and the Northern 
Plains. Summer crop development was 
limited by low moisture and sparse rains. 

On the plus side, temperatures were 
cooler than last summer, which helped 
stretch soil moisture and limited the 
effect of dry soils on crop yields. Abun- 
dant rain at the end of the season in the 
western Com Belt and the Plains helped 
mitigate the early-season dryness. 

Farmers in the eastern Corn Belt and the 
Delta experienced poor conditions during 
the first part of the growing season 
because of too much rain. Rain kept 
farmers in Ohio and Indiana weeks 
behind normal in getting corn and soy- 
beans planted. Crops in these areas were 
running as nuchas a month behind their 
normaJ development in late summer. 
But unusually dry weather in these areas 
in late August aided crop growth. None- 
theless, warm fall weather is still needed 
to speed crop maturity. The risk from an 
early frost is great this year. 

East Had Good Year 

Farmers in the East had a very good 
year. The Northeast suffered from low 
water tables and low reservoirs in late 
winter, but rains generally replenished 
moisture supplies. The Southeast 
enjoyed favorable weather, and yields 
are expected to be above average to 
record high. This is the first really good 
crop year for most Southeastern farmers 
in 5 or 6 years. 

The West was dry again this summer, but 
the damage has not been as severe as in 
1988. Pastures have produced more for- 
age, and there has been I ittle forced 
movement of catde to slaughter because 
of a lack of feed- Also, late summer and 
early fall rains helped establish fall- 
seeded pastures in many areas, which 
will provide feed for the winter. 

Weather improved in the Northwest this 
year, and crop yields are responding. 
The worst of the dryness seemed to skirt 
the region, even though some producers 
are again having a hard year. 

Crop Production Bounces Back 

The index of all VS. crop production fell 
16 percent last year because of the 
drought Particularly hard hit were most 
grains, oilseeds, and forage. Production 
this year is rebounding to just below 



I987's levels, but will still fall short of 
production in the early and mid-1980's. 
Cotton production, an exception to the 
rebound, is declining because of reduced 

acreage. 

The increase in crop production is sub- 
stantial, even though weather conditions 
have been much less than ideal. Part of 
the increase reflects a rise in seeded acre- 
age. Farmers increased acreage because 
crop prices were the highest in several 
years, and because Government acreage- 
rcducuon provisions were relaxed* allow- 
ing operators to expand plantings and 
still be eligible for benefits. Cotton is an 
exception; the acreage reduction provi- 
sion was increased to 25 percent of base 
acres. 

Crop yields are a better measure than pro- 
duction of the impact of mixed weather 
patterns on U.S. agriculture. The Sep- 
tember Crop Production report indicates 
that corn and oats yields may be up a 
third from last year's low. Barley, soy> 
bean, and hay yields arc up about a fifth. 
All-wheat yields are off about 4 percent; 
marked increases in spring wheat yields 
are being more than offset by an approxi- 
mately 1 1 -percent drop in winter wheat 
yields. 

Larger Crops Are Needed 

The demand for U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts is strong, even though prices have 
risen. Export volume likely has been 
about steady, while export value proba- 
bly rose from $35 billion in fiscal 1988 
to $40 billion. Domestic use is also hold- 
ing up. So the sharp production decline 
in 1988 was offset to some extent by 
drawing down the large stocks of grains 
and oilseeds. 

Stocks of most crops will again be whit- 
tled down, but will remain above pipe- 
line needs during the 1989/90 season. 
The drawdown in stocks will also occur 
in other countries, but the rate of decline 
will be much less. The farm prices of 
most crops will remain sensitive to 
weather developments this winter, both 
here and abroad. 

Farmers could well expand acreage again 
this winter and next year, responding to 
similar factors that boosted planted acre- 
age this season. Thus, 1990 weather con- 
ditions will again be the focal point of 
the crop outlook. [Don Seaborg (202) 
786-1880] 
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Livestock, Dairy, and 
Poultry Overview 

US. consumers are eating more meat but 
spending proportionately less of their 
incomes for it. Annual US. per capita 
consumption of red meat and poultry 
increased from about 207 pounds (retail 
weight basis) in 1980 to about 218 
pounds in 1988. Over the same period, 
the proportion of disposable income con- 
sumers spent for beef t pork. brOilerS t and 
turkey declined from about 3.8 percent to 
about 2.5 percent— a 34-percent drop in 
income share. 

Meats account for a smaller percentage 
of income partly because lower priced 
poultry now makes up a larger propor- 
tion of meat consumption. But, more 
importantly, the inflation-adjusted prices 
of red meats have fallen about 1 7 per- 
cent and poultry about 10 percent in the 
past 9 years, outpacing the general 
decline in real prices for other foods. 

Expenditures for all foods as a share of 
income have fallen, but less dramati- 
cally ', from 13.6 percent in 1980 to 11.8 
percent in 1988. This represents a 132- 
percent change in share of income* 

Cattle Are Larger and Leaner 

The average weight of federally 
inspected catUe carcasses has risen by 
nearly 5 pounds per year since 1974. 
The weights of fed cattle, especially, 
have been going up, because of breeding 
efforts and also because cattJc have been 
placed in feedlots at greater weights. 
Though Lhenumber of cattle slaughtered 
has been declining since 1986. beef pro- 
duction increased in 1988 because 
greater carcass weights offset the 
decrease in numbers. 

During January-July 1989, the number of 
cattle slaughtered was 3 percent below 
1988, while federally inspected carcass 
weights averaged 8 pounds heavier. 
Beef production for this period was 
down only 2 percent from last year. 

Today's consumer prefers a leaner prod- 
uct in the meal case, and marketing prac- 
tices are changing accordingly. 
Generally, beef quality grade (and finish 
or fatness) increases with slaughter 
weight. But recently, even though 
slaughter weights have been increasing, 



Real Prices of Meat Have Fallen 
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so has the percentage of steer and heifer 
carcasses of the leaner Select quality 
grade. The change probably indicates 
that cattle types are getting larger in bone 
structure and muscling, so are not as fat 
at greater weights. 

Besides the increase in fed cattle 
weights, a higher proportion of the 
slaughter mix now consists of fed cattle. 
About 77 percent of the slaughter mix is 
now composed of fed steers and heifers, 
compared with about 70 percent in the 
mid-1980's. 

Cattle Prices Likely To Rise 

The composite retail price for Choice 
beef in August was $2.69 per pound 
down 2 cents from July and slightly 
below the second-quarter average. The 
beef farm-to-retail price spread reached a 
record SI. 22 per pound in July but 
declined to$U7 in August The spread 
widened from the second-quarter average 
of $1.11 on the retail side because of 
greater loin and rib retail prices, and on 
the farm side because of the decline in 
live cattle prices. Retail beef price move- 
ments have a l-lo-I effect on the price 
spread, while cattle price movements 
havea24-to-l effect. 

The farm value of cattle slipped to an 
annual low because of the large summer 
supplies of competing meats and slaugh- 
ter cattle — especially those cattle that 
were relatively heavy. Prices for Choice 



fed steers declined from the middle $70's 
per cwt this spring to the upper S60"s in 
September The spread is expected to 
narrow early this fall; cattle prices are 
likely to increase at a greater rate than 
retail prices as fed beef supplies decline 
seasonally. 

Expanded Slaughter Capacity 
To Boost Hog Prices 

Expansion in the pork packing industry 
could lend significant support to hog 
prices this fall After declining for sev- 
eral years, slaughter capacity appears to 
have increased in 1989: several packers 
have opened new facilities or remodeled 
old ones. The increased competition 
among packers has been reflected in 
smaller spreads between hog prices and 
carcass cutout values this year. 

Through August, cutout values averaged 
about $4 per cwtbelow a year earlier, 
while barrow and gilt prices were down 
only $2.50 per cwt. The reduction in 
spreads occurred despite an increase in 
hog supplies. 

Support for hog prices could be more pro- 
nounced this fall, as hog marketings are 
expected to drop below a year earlier. 
Also, some slaughter expansion projects 
have been completed only recently, and 
will become fully operational during the 
fourth quarter. 
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With a larger number of hogs demanded 
and slightly fewer available, barrow and 
gilt prices at the 7 markets likely will be 
above the fourth-quarter 1988 average of 
$38.50 per cwt. 

Broiler Expansion Continues, 
Prices Decline 

The 10-percent estimated expansion in 
third-quarter broiler production for 1989 
was reflected in lower wholesale prices. 
Average monthly prices fell below 1988 
for the first time in July, and they are 
"likely to be at or below 1988 levels for~ 
the rest of the year. The 12-city broiler 
price averaged 62 cents per pound in 
July and 57 cents in August, compared 
with 67 and 69 in 1988. Retail prices are 
also forecast lower for the rest of 1989. 

Even with lower prices, net returns proba- 
bly will remain positive for the rest of 
the year because of lower feed prices. 
Net returns for 1989 are expected to aver- 
age 8* 12 cents per pound, compared with 
just under 8 cents in 1988. Third-quarter 
returns likely averaged 10-12ccntspcr 
pound, and fourth-quarter returns are 
forecast to be 4-8 cents per pound. 

Broiler production in 1989 likely is ris- 
ing 6-7 percent. First-half production of 
8.5 billion pounds, ready-to-cook, was 5 
percent above a year earlier, and second- 
half production is increasing 7-8 percent. 
Weekly egg sets in July and August were 
5-8 percent ahead of last year, while 
chicks placed were up 6-8 percent. 
Broiler production in 1990 is expected to 
expand 7-8 percent, encouraged by con- 
tinued positive net returns even in light 
of past output growth. 

Turkey Production 
Rising Sharply 

First-half 1989 turkey production was 
unchanged from last year, but third-quar- 
ter output likely increased about 9-10 per- 
cent, and fourth-quarter output will 
increase about 12 percent from 1988. 
Production for the year will be up about 
6 percent, compared with 3.7 percent dur- 
ing 1988. 

High prices and positive net returns in 
the second quarter, plus lower feed cost 
prospects this fall, likely are boosting tur- 
key production in the second half. 



Updated Conversion Factor 
Reflects Leaner Beef 

Beef consumption figures appearing in 
Agricultural Outlook depend on a conver- 
sion factor that is applied to carcass- 
weight data to estimate retail weight, A 
carcass-u>rctail conversion factor of 
0.74 was used for beef during 1962-85. 
For 1986, the factor was reduced to 0-73 
to reflect closer trimming of fat (down to 
one-quarter inch) and more boneless cuts. 



The carcass-to- retail conversion factor is 
now re-estimated for each calendar year 
as data become available. The conver- 
sion factor for 1987 was 0.71. For 1988, 
it has recently been estimated at 0-705. 

The 1988 factor has been used to revise 
the estimates of per capita consumption 
in the Supply and Utilization data in this 
issue (table 10). The reduced factor indi- 
cates that the consumer received more 
lean beef per pound of product pur- 



Wholesale prices dropped below a year 
earlier in July and August because whole- 
sale buyers reduced purchases for end-of- 
the year holiday specials when they 
expected second-half output to escalate. 
Eastern region wholesale hen turkey 
prices fell below 60 cents a pound in 
early September, compared with a high 
of 73 cents in June. Although prices are 
expected to rise as the holidays 
approach, they likely will remain below 
a year earlier. 

Retail prices for frozen whole turkeys 
rose in July to $ 1 .05 a pound, compared 
with 96 cents a year earlier. But they are 
expected to ease later in 1989. 

The three leading turkey-producing 
Slates continue to increase output in 
1989, The preliminary USDA estimate 
of turkeys raised during 1989, 254.7 mil- 
lion birds, is up 5 percent from 1988. 
North Carolina, Minnesota, and Califor- 
nia, the leading States, each show above- 
average increases. Their combined share 
is up from 43 percent of the national out- 
put in 1980 to nearly 49 percent this year. 

Favorable Egg Returns 
Likely To Continue 

Net returns to egg producers are 
expected to be positive this year, reflect- 
ing relatively low supplies. Net returns 



chased; the change reflects another 
increase in trimming of faL 

The Texas A & M National Beef Market 
Basket Survey, taken in 1987 and early 
1988 in 12 cities across the U.S., was 
used in part to recompute the conversion 
factor. 

Compared with calculations under the 
old 0.74 factor, the recent revision 
reduces the estimate of retail beef disap- 
pearance (per capita consumption) by 3.5 
.pounds for 1988, But closer trimming 
may not have affected very much the 
amount of beef actually ingested by con- 
sumers. The fat and bone now removed 
before retail sale may earlier have been 
left in the consumer's pan as grease or on 
the plate as table scraps. 

Until data for 1989 are available in 1990. 
the 1988 conversion factor will be used 
for the 1989 beef estimate. [Larry 
Duewer t Ken Nelson, and Fred White 
(202)786-1712} 



likely were 14-1 5 cents per dozen in the 
third quarter and are forecast to be 7-9 
cents in the fourth. The last time average 
net returns to egg production were posi- 
tive for all four quarters of a calendar 
year was 1976. Returns in the first quar- 
ter of 1990 likely will continue to be 
positive. 

Total egg production in 1989 is expected 
to be down about 2 percent. Third-quar- 
ter production likely was down 1 per- 
cent, but flock rebuilding is expected to 
raise output I percent during the fourth 
quarter. 

Hatching egg production for the year will 
be up about 4 percent, mainly reflecting 
expansion in the broiler industry. The 
total laying flock is about 1 percent 
below a year ago, with the table-egg lay- 
ing flock down about 2 percent and the 
broiler-hatching egg flock up 3 percent 
First-quarter 1990 production will be 1 to 
2 percent above a year earlier 

Average egg prices moved up sharply in 
August, from 77 cents per dozen in July 
to 89 cents. The increase was caused in 
part by the Mexican purchase of 15 mil- 
lion dozen eggs for delivery in Septem- 
ber, October, and November. 
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Wholesale prices likely averaged 80-8 1 
cents per dozen in the third quarter, 7-8 
cents above a year earlier Fourth* 
quarter prices are expected to be 68-72 
cents per dozen, compared with 67 cents 
a year before. Prices for 1990 are 
expected to average 62-68 cents. 

Farm Milk Prices 
On the Rise 

The 1989 annua] average price of all 
milk is expected to climb about $ 1 above 
1988's $12.24 per cwt, to the highest 
since 1984. Average manufacturing 
grade milk prices probably will be $L5G 
or more above the current support price. 



Strong wholesale prices for products — 
the result of brisk commercial use of 
cheese and nonfat dry milk, and lower 
milk production— kept the summer all- 
milk average price more than $ 1 above 
last summer. The August average of 
$1190 per cwt was up $1.10 from a year 
earlier and was the highest price for the 
month since 1984. 

The Minnesota- Wisconsin (M-W) price 
for manufacturing grade milk was $12.37 
per cwt in August, up more than $1 since 
April and about $2 above the support 
price. The M-W price could reach more 
than SI 3 per cwt by fourth-quarter 1989 



without much more of an increase in 
wholesale prices. 

September all-milk prices probably were 
well above a year earlier Fourth-quarter 
milk prices are expected to remain above 
a year earlier. Commercial use probably 
will stay brisk, and milk production is 
not forecast to make a very strong 
recovery. 

For further information, contact: Ken | 
Nelson, coordinator; Fred While, cattle; 
Kevin Bost* hogs; Lcc Christcnsen and 
Larry Witucki, broilers, turkeys, and 
eggs; Sara Short and Jim Miller* dairy. 
All are at (202)786*1285. 
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Field Crops 
Overview 

A larger harvest of most crops is likely in 
1989/90. World grain production is fore- 
cast to total 1,659 million metric tons, 
only I percent below the record of 
1986/87. Foreign production will set a 
record. But consumption will again 
exceed production, and stocks will drop 
for the third consecutive year. Tight sup- 
plies of both wheat and rice are expected 
to boost prices. However, coarse grain 
prices will drop because of the recovery - 
in the US. crop. 

For oilseeds, strong recovery in US, pro- 
duction and another recordforeign crop, 
along with record carryover in South 
America, wilt mean lower world market 
prices. In contrast, cotton prices have 
beenrising because of continued vigor- 
ous world demand and tightening 
supplies. 

Wheat Prices Up in 1989190 

World wheat production is forecast up 5 
percent in 1989/90 (table 26). However, 
consumption is expected to outpace pro- 
duction for the third consecutive year, 
reducing stocks to their lowest since 
1975/76. The world siocks-to-use ratio 
is forecast to drop to 20 percent, the 
smallest in 30 years. World trade may 
grow slightly, but higher prices and 
much smaller USSR imports are holding 
total imports below the volume of 2 
years ago. 

US. supplies of wheat in 1989/90 are 
likely to be down 10 percent from a year 
earlier, lower beginning stocks more 
than offset expected production gains. 
Production is forecast up 14 percent to 
2. 1 billion bushels, while total use is pro- 
jected at 2.3 billion, down 5 percent from 
last year. 

Lower U.S. wheat supplies, together with 
larger competitor supplies, mean U.S. 
exports may be down more than 10 per- 
cent to less than 1.3 billion bushels. Pro- 
duction by the major foreign exporters is 
forecast up 13 percent, as Canada and 
Argentina recover from drought. 

U,S, wheat ending slocks are forecast to 
decline for the fourth straight year in 
1989/90, as demand continues to outstrip 
production. Ending stocks next May 31 
are forecast at 494 million bushels, down 



about 30 percent from a year earlier and 
the lowest since 1974/75. Most of the 
reduction will be in Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCQ inventory and the 
Farmer-Owned Reserve (FOR). 

FOR loans are expected to be redeemed 
as they come due. The presidential 
authorization to use a portion of the Food 
Security Reserve for food aid shipments 
is likely to contribute to the decline in 
the CCC inventory. 

US. farm prices for wheat are expected 
arrange from $3.85 to $4.20 a bushel for— 
the 1989/90 season, well above 1988/89. 

Farmers Allowed To Flex 
Wheat Plantings 

On September 13, the Secretary 
announced that participating fanners 
have the option of planting up to 105 per- 
cent of their wheat base acres to boost 
1990 supplies. But for every acre of 
wheat planted in excess of 95 percent of 
the base, the acreage used to compute 
deficiency payments will be cut by 1 
acre. So if a producer plants 105 percent 
of the base, only 85 percent will be used 
to compute deficiency payments. 

Fanners who plant the extra wheat on 
corn or other program crop base acres 
will not lose that base. But the increase 
in plantings will not increase their future 
wheat base. 

Moreover, fanners still retain the option 
of holding to the 5-percent acreage reduc- 
tion announced earlier, with the usual 
deficiency payment computations. 

Rice Prices Also To Rise 

World rice demand has been strong and 
supplies are tight, pushing prices up. 
China, Indonesia, and Iran have led the 
increased demand in calendar 1989, 
World rice prices rose sharply, from 
$5.90 per cwt for long grain rough rice in 
January to a peak of $8.91 per cwt in 
July. ' 

During August, world rice prices started 
to soften, following a seasonal pattern. 
Prices dropped from $&91 per cwt on 
August 1 to $7.70 on August 22, because 
of slowed import activity and increased 
availability of exportable supplies. Sev- 
eral importers have passed over tenders, 



apparently waiting for prices to come 
down even further this fall. 

Thailand is harvesting a relatively large 
second-season crop and prospects are 
good for the main season crop, harvested 
in December and January. In addition, 
Vietnam entered the rice market as an 
exporter this year, reportedly selling 
405,000 tons of low-quality rice. 

However, with tight U.S. rice supplies 
and continued strong global demand, 
US- farm prices for 1989/90 are 
expected to average well above the esti- 
mated $6.50-$7.00 of 1988/89. 

Feed Grain Prices Ease 
Despite Smaller Stocks 

The US- feed grain harvest for 1989 is 
estimated at 217 million tons. This is 45 
percent above last year. Area harvested 
is forecast to increase 1 1 .2 million acres, 
or 14 percent, because less land was 
idled under annual Government pro- 
grams and fewer acres were abandoned. 
Improved growing conditions increased 
the forecast yield to 2.37 tons per acre, 
27 percent above last year. 

The U.S- feed grain supply for 1989/90 is 
forecast at 2817 million tons, down 1 
percent from last year. A projected draw- 
down of 70 million tons in beginning 
stocks will not be completely offset by 
this year's larger production. 

Total use in 1989/90 is projected at 225 
million tons, an increase of 5 million 
from the estimate for 1988/89. Domestic 
use is expected to rise by almost 9 mil- 
lion tons, but exports may drop despite 
lower prices because of greater competi- 
tion from foreign shippers. With use 
likely to exceed production, U.S, ending 
stocks may drop about a tenth. 

The U.S. share of the world market is 
expected to fall in 1989/90 as competitor 
production recovers. Production in 
Argentina should rise sharply with the 
return of more normal weather, and 
South Africa has a large carryover from 
1988/89. World coarse grain trade in 
1989/90 is not expected to change from 
1988/89, but U.S, exports are forecast 
down 7 percent to 59 million tons. 

The 97 million tons of world coarse 
grain trade expected in 1989/90 is about 
13 million above the 1985/86-1987/88 
average. The main reason is forecast 
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larger Soviet purchases, in turn caused 
by a growing demand for meat and 
cutbacks in imports of wheat for feed. 
Demand in most other markets is flat or 
down, Japan, once a consistent coarse 
grain growth market, has shown no 
growth over the last 2 years, largely 
because restrictions on meat imports 
have been relaxed. 

Large Supplies Weaken 
Soybean Prices 

Led by the recovery of U.S. soybean pro- 
duction, the 1989/90 world oilseed crop" 
may hit a record 213 million tons. A 
record Southern Hemisphere crop is 
expected, although planting there is still 
several months away, and shifting poli- 
cies are adding to uncertainty. With a 
larger supply, crush and trade in oilseeds 
and products arc projected id increase, 
and prices will average welt below those 
of 1988/89. 

Reflecting short soil moisture, this year's 
U + S. soybean crop has been more vulner- 
able than usual to the weather. This has 
heightened price variability. Parts of the 
western Corn Belt experienced dryness 
early in the growing season. Crop matu- 
rity in the eastern Com Belt is behind 
normal because of excessive rain in late 
spring and early summer. As a result, 
crop quality and yields are less certain. 

Soybean prices received by farmers for 
marketing year 1989/90 are estimated to 
average $4,75-5655 per bushel. This is 
significantly lower than the estimate of 
$7.35 for 1988/89, signaUng a return to a 
more normal supply situation. Monthly 
average soybean prices received by farm- 
ers have trended downward from a $759 
high in January. 

US. Peanut Crop Sets Record; 
Cotton Supplies Tight 

The largest planted acreage since the 
1950's and the highest yields since 1985 
arc expected to produce a record U.S. 
peanut crop of 4.44 billion pounds this 
year. Generally favorable growing condi- 
tions in the major production regions are 
expected to raise yields to 2,688 pounds 
pa acre, 10 percent higher than last year. 
Plentiful peanut supplies likely will limit 
upward price pressure during the 
1989/90 marketing year. 

The 1988/89 peanut marketing year con- 
cluded July 31, with domestic food use 



up 8 percent to a record 2.24 billion 
pounds. 

World and U.S. cotton prices moved 
higher last season because of strong for- 
eign and domestic mill demand and tight 
foreign stocks. Wcathcr-relatcd produc- 
tion problems in theU + S„ and the pros- 
pect of no increase in foreign production, 
have continued to support prices. The 
average spot price for SLM 1-1/16 inch 
cotton reached 67 cents per pound in 
July, up from 57 cents a year earlier. 
And the adjusted world price (the U.S. 
equivalent of the world price) rose- 
throughout July to almost 68 cents, com- 
pared with 52 cents a year earlier. 

The 1989 U.S. cotton crop is forecast at 
12.3 million bales, 20 percent below a 
year earlier. Planted acreage of 10.5 mil- 
lion was 16 percent less than in 1988, 
while the forecast yield of 6 1 8 pounds 
per acre is virtually identical to the previ- 
ous year. The total U.S. cotton supply is 
projected at 19.4 million bales for 
1989/90, almost 2 million below the pre- 
vious season. 

Domestic U.S. mill consumption in 
1989/90 is expected to reach 7.7 million 
bales, up from 7.6 million last year. This 
gain reflects strong consumer sales, 
lower textile inventories, and strong 
demand for denim. 

Foreign import demand is up; world tex- 
tile markets remain strong. Conditions 
in foreign exporters include unchanged 
production, lower beginning stocks, and 
higher consumption, so the U.S. market 
share should rise sharply, 

U.S . cotton exports are projected to total 
7.8 million bales, 25 percent over 
1988/89. This gain, together with larger 
domestic consumption, is forecast to 
bring U.S. ending stocks on August 1, 
1990, down to 3-9 million bales. {Joy 
Norwood and Frederic Surls (202) 
786-1840] 

For further infoimation, contact Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, 
domestic rice; Fete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Mcir, domestic feed 
grains; Bob Cummings, world oilseeds; 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Caro- 
lyn Whiuon, world couon; Bob Skinner, 
domestic cotton; Jim Sehaub, domestic 
peanuts. World information (202) 786- 
1824; domestic (202) 786-1840, 



Specialty Crops 
Overview 

The contracted area for the five major 
processing vegetables (green beans, 
sweet corn, tomatoes, peas, and cucum- 
bers) is up 14 percent in 1989 from the 
year before, and up 15 percent from 
1987- Contracted tomato production this 
year is up 32 percent from last year. In 
1988, contracted tomatoes accountedfor 
98 percent of total processing tomato out- 
put. Prices for processed tomato prod- f ' 
_^tcts have been holding steady despite the 
h ig her production ♦ 

Consumption of J 5 major fresh and pro- 
cessing vegetables fell slightly in 1988. 
primarily because of reduced use of 
canned vegetables, especially tomatoes. 
Consumption of fresh and frozen vegeta- 
bles continued rising. Prospects for a 
larger tomato crop portend a rise in total 
vegetable consumption in 1989 and 1990. 

U.S. tree nut production will be down 
sharply in 1989 because of smaller crops 
of almonds, filberts (hazelnuts), pecans, 
and pistachios. Almond production is 
estimated at 425 million pounds (kernel 
weight), down 28 percent from 1988. 
Despite the lower output, the supply for 
the marketing year (July-June) wilt be 
nearly the same as the year before, 
reflecting large beginning stocks. 
Growers 1 prices may be up slightly from 
1988/89. 

Fewer Pecans, Pistachios 
Expected This Year 

Pfecan production is forecast at 245.8 mil- 
lion pounds (in-shell basis), 20 percent 
below 1988. Pecans are an alternate- 
year bearing crop, and production in 
1988 was 308 million pounds, a rela- 
tively large crop. 

Pistachios also bear more heavily in alter- 
nate years, and 1988 was a record for 
U.S + production. Consequently, pros- 
pects for 1989 are for a smaller crop. 
First estimates indicate output of 28 mil- 
lion pounds, in-shell. 

Walnut output is estimated at 210,000 
tons, in-shell equivalent, 2 percent higher 
than in 1988. Strong export demand 
likely will keep prices firm. 
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Fresh Vegetables 
Lead Expansion 

Over the lasi 18 years, growth in fresh 
use has led overall vegetable use, rising 2 
percent per year since 1970. Fresh use, 
70,6 pounds per person in 1970, reached 
1003 pounds in 1988. Higher incomes 
and greater emphasis on fresh 
vegetables 1 health benefits likely have 
driven the increase. 

Frozen vegetable consumption also has 
been rising, but at a slower pace. Per 
capita consumption of frozen vegetables 
rose an average 1 .5 percent per year 
between 1970 and 1988, from 13.5 to 
17.5 pounds. 

Part of the growth in fresh and frozen 
consumption has come at the expense of 
canned vegetables. Consumption of 
canned vegetables was 91,4 pounds per 
person in 1970, but fell to 87 pounds by 
1987. Although canned use dropped to 
82.8 pounds per person in 1988, partly 
because of drought-reduced tomato, 
green bean, sweet com, and green pea 
crops, ii likely will return to about 87 
pounds in 1989. 

Not all vegetables are included in con- 
sumption estimates. Many vegetables, 
including cabbage, peppers, spinach, 
squash, and eggplant, aie excluded 
because estimates of their total produc- 
tion are unavailable. Potato, 
sweeipotato, mushroom, dry pea, and len- 
til consumption are estimated separately. 

Mushroom Industry Stilt Growing 
Despite Foreign Competition 

Despite intense competition from China. 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong in canned mush- 
rooms, strong growth in domestic 
demand for fresh mushrooms is sustain- 
ing theU.S. industry, 

U.S. production rose 6 percent in market- 
ing year 1988/89 (July June) from the 
year before. Per capita consumption of 
all mushrooms climbed from 1 3 pounds 
in calendar 1970 to 3.5 in 1988, Imports 
supplied 50 percent of U,S, canned mush- 
room consumption in 1988, compared 
with 37 percent 10 years earlier. 

The U,S, industry has shifted from pro- 
ducing primarily for processing to 
mainly &esh use. Back in 1970-71, 28 
percent ofU,S. mushroom production 



was marketed for fresh use; the remain- 
der was for processing. By 1988-89 the 
proportions were reversed, 72 percent for 
fresh use and 28 percent for processing. 

Fresh market sales of domestic mush- 
rooms grew an average of 7,7 percent per 
year during the last 10 years, whereas 
volume of processing sales diminished 
by 2perccntannually. The overall effect 
was about 4 percent average annual 
growth for total mushroom production. 

Fresh mushroom consumption grew from 
only 0,3 pound per person in 1970 to 2.0 
pounds in 1988. Per capita consumption 
of processed mushrooms rose from 0,9 
pound per person in 1970 to 1,5 pounds 
in 1988, Fresh use has been boosted by 
the increased popularity of salads and 
fresh vegetables. Exotic mushrooms 
(shiitake, oyster, and others) have gained 
a wider audience, also contributing to the 
growth in fresh consumption. 

Mushroom imports, mostly canned, have 
nearly doubled since 1975 and more than 
supplied the growth in domestic con- 
sumption. Consequently, domestic sales 
of mushrooms for processing have fallen. 
Mainland China is the major source of 
canned mushrooms exported to the U,S., 
supplying 56 percent in 1988. 

Increased Production 
Drops Catfish Prices 

The quantity of catfish processed during 
the first 7 months of 1989 rose 16 per- 
cent over the same period in 1 988, rais- 
ing processors* inventories of frozen fish 
and lowering both grower and processor 
prices. The area in catfish ponds grew 8 
percent in 1989, indicating the industry's 
intentions to continue expanding. 

Grower prices fell in July to 7 1 cents per 
pound, 9 cents below a year earlier. 
Although grower prices remained rela- 
tively steady at 75 to 78 cents per pound 
during the first half of 1989, prices have 
been gradually slipping for nearly a year. 
Farm-raised catfish output grew 5 per- 
cent in 1988, 

Larger inventories of live catfish indicate 
that production likely is continuing 
strong during second-half 1989. As of 
July 1 f grower inventories of food-size 
fish were up only 3 percent from a year 
earlier, but inventories of fry-fingcriings 



were up 38 percent. In addition, July 1 
hatchery inventories of broodfish were 
up 40 percent from a year earlier, while 
stocker and firy-fingerling inventories 
were each up 29 percent The increases 
will keep downward pressure on prices. 

Most pond area growth is occurring in 
Mississippi, Arkaasas, Alabama, and 
Louisiana. These States account for 91 
percent of U.S. catfish pond acreage. 
Despite the rise in acreage, the number 
of growers fell 9 percent during 1989. 
[Glenn Zepp and Catherine Greene 
(202) 7861883] 



For further information, contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Shannon Hamm, vegcia- 
blcs; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
Vemer Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
tree nuts and greenhouse/nursery; David 
Harvey, aquaculturc. All arc at (202) 
786-1883. 
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Commodity Spotlights 
Herbs Take Off 



Newly released 1987 Census of Agricul- 
ture estimates reveal dramatic increases 
in U.S. herb farming. Acreage for most 
herbs increased 122 percent during 1982- 
87, and quantity harvested jumped 248 
percent. 

In the U.S ., herbs now go to uses as 
diverse as cooking, landscaping, bridal 
wreath creations, and "aromatherapy," 
Foodservice and retail suppliers are cur- 
rently forming herb divisions, enlarging 
their herb-growing operations and build- 
ing new high-tech packinghouses for 
herbs. 

Concurrently, the associations that pro- 
vide support for herb growers and suppli- 
ers are rapidly expanding their 
membership. The International Herb 
Growers and Marketers Association has 
more than doubled its membership from 
450 only 3 years ago to 1,050 today. 

Marketing Channels 
Are Diverse 

Major marketing channels exist for fresh 
and dried culinary herbs, potted plants 
and decorations, food and medicinal 
products, and fragrances. Someumcs the 
same herb can be marketed through sev- 
eral channels. For example, both fresh 
and dried rosemary is available in some 
supermarkets; it is also sold as a potted 



plant at herb garden nurseries, and can be 
found in Christmas wreaths at farmers' 
markets during the winter. 

Garlic is also sold for culinary uses, as a 
dietary supplement, and braided with 
dried flowers for sale as a decoration in 
upscale kitchen boutiques and farmers 1 
markets. 

Feverfew is used in herbal landscaping 
design, and a recent article in The Lancet 
reports that it may be effective in prevent- 
ing migraine headaches. 



Other examples include jasmine, which 
is used in teas as well as high-grade per- 
fumes, and foxglove, which is used as 
both an ornamental plant and in the car- 
diovascular drug digitalis. 

Most of the culinary herbs are used pri- 
marily as food flavorings. Herbs are aro- 
matic plants grown in temperate regions, 
as distinct from spices, which are grown 
in the tropics. 

Fresh-Cut Herbs 
Are Growth Industry 

Fresh culinary herbs for the retail market 
and foodservice industry form one of the 
fastest-growing segments of the U.S. 
herb industry. In the past, fresh culinary 
herbs were used mainly in expensive res- 
taurants and by those with herb gardens 
at home. Now they are becoming avail- 
able in supermarkets, farmers* markets, 
and moderately priced restaurants. 
Wider availability reflects, in part, 
improved production, storage, and mar- 
keting techniques. 

According to The Packer 1 s 1989 con- 
sumer survey, the top five fresh herbs in 
consumer recognition are garlic (95 per- 
cent of respondents), parsley (86 per- 
cent), dill (67 percent), chives (66 
percent), and ginger rod (59 percent), A 
majority of the respondents had bought 
these five herbs. 

More than half of the surveyed consum- 
ers had seen or heard of fresh basil, while 
a third or more had seen or heard of fiesh 
mint, horseradish, orcgano, sage, thyme, 
rosemary, and anise. Twenty-seven per- 
cent recognized cilantro and marjoram. 



Census Estimates Show 
California Is Top Grower 

The scale of herb-growing operations 
ranges from hobby farmers and back- 
yard nurseries in congested urban areas 
to open-air farms with more than several 
hundred acres. 

The Census reports separate estimates 
for the number of farms and harvested 
acreage for six herbs: garlic, parsley, 
watercress, ginger root, dill for oil, and 
mint for oil. An estimate of 14 ali other" 
-herb acreage is aLso reported. Estimates 
reflect both fresh-market and processing 
uses, except for dill and mint, which do 
not include acreage for fresh and dried 
products. 

California leads in garlic and parsley 
acreage according to the Census, and 
Florida has the most watercress acreage, 
while Hawaii is the only US- producer 
of ginger tool Washington State leads 
in dill acreage, and Oregon has the most 
mint acreage. 

Although 1987 California garlic acreage 
was down slightly from 1982, the previ- 
ous Census year, State reports indicate 
that production has trended up. Annual 
U.S. consumption is likely over a pound 
per person now, up from 0.6 to 0.8 pound 
in the early I980's. 

Acreage and production of ginger root 
and dill are also up. Census estimates 
show 1987 Washington dill acreage up 
107 percent from 777 acres in 1982, and 
production up 159 percent from the 
63,263 pounds produced in 1982. State 
reports indicate that Hawaiian ginger 
root production and acreage have been 
trending up since the early 1980's, and 
production is forecast at 82 million 
pounds for the 1989 season. 

According to the Census, California is 
also the top US, producer in the "all 
other" herbs category, which includes 
fresh culinary herbs such as basil,chives, 
thyme, and rosemary (dill and mint acre- 
age for dried and fresh use is also 
reported in this category). The number 
of California farms producing these 
herbs more than doubled between 1982 
and 1987, from 33 to 73; harvested area 
increased 29 percent to 1 ,675 acres, 
whilequanuty produced Increased 273 
percent to over 6 million pounds. 
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These estimates include dried herbs 
grown on contract with US, spice com- 
panies. Bui much of the increase in Cali- 
fornia acreage is likely for fresh herbs, 
reflecting the escalating demand for the 
fresh product. The California gain proba- 
bly does noi reflect the total increase, 
since greenhouse herb production is not 
estimated, California greenhouse produc- 
tion has been expanding ID provide fresh 
herbs all year, 

Wisconsin Grows Ginseng 
For Asian Market 

Wisconsin is the second largest U.S. pro- 
ducer of herbs in the aggregate category. 
Wisconsin's harvested acreage increased 
175 percent during 1982-87 to 1,135 
acres. Quantity produced grew 178 per- 
cent to 1 . 1 million pounds. 

However, most of Wisconsin's herb acne- 
age is for cultivated ginseng, not culinary 
herbs, and most of the crop is exported to 
Asian countries, where it is used as a 
medicine. 

Ginseng also grows wild in other parts rif 
the U.S., especially in the Appalachian 
Mountains. Most is exported, In 1988, 
total US- cultivated ginseng exports 
amounted to 847A71 pounds, while wild 
ginseng exports reached 14 1 ,017 pounds. 

Ginseng is an extremely high-value prod- 
uct, with recent prices reaching a high as 
$5 1.50 per pound for cultivated ginseng 
and $275 per pound for wild. 

Herb Imports Increasing 

U.S. imports of fresh herbs are also up, 
according to USDA's Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service. These 
imports are for both the fresh market and 
for processing. Total imports of 17 herbs 
shipped fresh into the U.S. increased to 
14 million pounds in fiscal 1987, up 6 
percent from 1986 and 22 percent from 
1985. The largest herb imports in 1987 
were garlic (7.8 million pounds), cilantro 
(3.6 million), ginger rool (1.2 million), 
oregano (656,282 pounds), and parsley 
(529,377 pounds). 

Continued improvements in marketing 
fresh herbs aie likely. Decorative, land- 
scaping, food, and fragrance industry 

uses will probably expand. And new reg- 






ulations on medicinal herbs may be con- 
sidered as the herb industry experiences 
rapid growth. 

Interest in herbs has increased so dramati- 
cally in recent years that USDA began a 
weekly report on the herb market this 
year. The first "National Wholesale 
Herb Markel News Report" was issued 
on May 3, and is available from the Chi- 
cago Market News office. Call (312) 
353-0111 for details. [Cathy Greene 
(202)786-1886} 



Triticale: Has Its Time 

Fliidiijr \^oul6? 

Triticale is a high-yielding blend of 
wheal and rye. Its origin is shrouded, but 
il has been around for over 100 years. 
While almost unknown in the U,S„ 
triticale is planted on several million 
acres worldwide. 

Many of the genetic difficulties that have 
plagued triticale over the years have been 
overcome, though uniform end- use char- 
acteristics are still something of a prob- 
lem. Newly developed dwarf and other 
short-stemmed varieties have taken care 
of lodging (stem breaking) and other har- 
vest difficulties. 

Triiicale crop yields equal or surpass 
wheat when grown in similar settings. 
New varieties are quite a bit more dis- 
ease resistant than early strains. Condi- 
tions seem favorable for tritieale's wider 
acceptance, 

Triticale has the potential to increase 
world grain production because it can be 
grown under conditions that are inade- 
quate to consistently grow standard high- 
yielding grains. It is highly drought 
resistant and thrives in many marginally 
productive soils. 

Tritkate Not New 

In the 19th century, as now, cross-polli- 
nation occurred naturally, notably in adja- 
cent fields of wheat and rye. In fact, it 
has been a common cultivation practice 
in parts of Europe not to separate plots of 
rye, barley, and wheat However, the 
resulting hybrid seeds were small and 
sterile. Also, yields were low, and the 
plants were quite susceptible to diseases. 
Uses of this crop were nonexistent. 



In 1876,plant breeder Alexander Wilson 
became the first to study the crop when 
he cross pollinated wheal and Scottish 
rye. Bui the result again produced sterile 
offspring. 

In the 1950*s, researchers at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba became interested in 
triticale as part of an effort to combat 
leaf diseases that were plaguing durum 
wheat Rye's natural defenses against 
such diseases contributed to tritieale's 
development as a useful crop. Tritieale's 
sterility problem was overcome in the 
1950*s and seeds were developed for dis- 
tribution, though many other difficulties 
remained. 

Research on triticale also progressed in 
Europe. On a limited basis, some experi- 
ments look place in the U.S* as well. A 
big boost for serious long-term plant 
development came in 1964 when Mani- 
toba and the International Maize and 
Wheat Improvement Center (known as 
CIMMYT) joined forces. 

Still, research progress was very slow 
uniiJ the key breakthrough came about 
by accident In 1967, a portion of a 
CIMMYT test crop in Mexico was unin- 
tentionally pollinated by dwarf bread 
wheats from nearby fields. 

The resulting strain of triticale, known as 
armadillo, appeared to solve most of the 
crop's problems at once. The new crop 
was high yielding, short stemmed, dis- 
ease resistant, and early maturing. 

Today, although CIMMYT estimates 
that triticale is planted on over 4 million 
acres worldwide, area is relatively small 
in the U.S. Only 60.000 acres of both 
spring and winter varieties are grown 
here. Over two-thirds of the global 
triticale cropland is now made up of win* 
ter varieties in France, the USSR, and 
Poland. Thus, most of the current 
triticale is grown in developed countries 
on fairly good cropland. But agronomic 
studies indicate it also may outperform 
wheat and rye in marginal conditions — 
such as those in some food-aid countries. 
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Inconsistent Quality Is a Problem 

Under neutral or favorable conditions* 
today's triiicale is able to match or sur- 
pass most of wheat's key vitamin, min- 
eral, and protein levels, although its 
quality is still inconsistent. Protein Lev- 
els, for example, can vary by as much as 
50 percent In a single year, making the 
crop unreliable for certain users. 
Triiicale, however, can produce a crop 
under conditions in which many wheat 
varieties would die ■ Other early triiicale 
diffi culti es ( few seeds, typica lly s hriv- 
eled) recently have been overcome. 

However, under marginal growing condi- 
tions, where the crop would be the most 
beneficial, low test weights remain a con- 
cern. Research on new varieties is under- 
way in Mexico in the hope that flour 
yields for triticale and wheal grown in 
difficult conditions can be made equal. 

Triticale'shigh nutritional value and mill- 
ing capability qualify it as a grain that 
can be used for food purposes. Protein 
levels average over 1 1 percent, on par 
with many other cereals- In lysine, an 
essential amino acid that improves vege- 
table protein utilization in animals, it 
ranks better than other grains. 

Triticale flour has many baking uses. 
These include unleavened specialty 
breads and other baked goods that typi- 
cally rely on soft-wheat flours, sueh as 
pastas, cakes, and cookies. Triticale 
bread, depending on the plant variety, 
rises to the same level and consistency as 
breads made with many soft wheat 
strains. In the 1980's, triticale has 
become wholly subsutuiable for wheal 
flour in many products. Low gluten con- 
tent remains a major problem for some 
baking uses, though. 

Triticale has nonbaking food uses as 
well, including breakfast cereals. His 
already used in many South American 
nations as a malting agent for beer. 

It is likely that in the future, the bulk of 
triticale supplies will be channeled into 
feed uses (either as a substitute for more 
traditional coarse grains or as a grazing 
crop). Studies indicate a feed energy 
content for triticale lower than that for 
com, but comparable to wheat and other 
coarse grains for most animal types. 



In terms of yield and disease resistance, 
the forage and silage qualities of triticale 
can now compete with many other 
locally grown crops, making it cost com- 
petitive with oats, rye, barley, and wheal 
as an ingredient in feed rations. Some 
winter varieties are already used for hay 
on a large scale in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Triticale T s Future 

May Be Aided by Famines 

Trit icale is still a n unfa m 11 tar crop in_ 
most places. Further, its use would 
require modifying farming and milling 

practices. 

Some growth, nonetheless, could occur 
soon. ClMMYT research has found 
triticale to be more adaptable to difficult 
conditions than wheal, particularly in 
drylands, tropical highlands, and acid 
soils found in many developing coun- 
tries. Weather- and soil-related harvest 
failures in such countries could be par- 
tially avoided if more triiicale acres were 
planted. 

Lessons learned from crop-failure calami- 
tics may move growers to alter cropping 
patterns to include triticale. Over time, 
farmers, particularly in Eastern Europe, 
Latin America, and Africa, may well 
place greater emphasis on what is 
increasingly considered a reliable, high- 
yielding crop. (James Cole tmd 
Stephanie Mercier (202) 786-1840} 
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Agricultural Outlook 

Agricultural Outlook presents USDA's 
farm income and food price forecasts. 
Each issue emphasizes the shon-ierm 
outlook, but also presents long-term 
analysis of issues ringing from interna- 
tional trade to U.S. land use and 
availability. More than 50 pages of 
charts, tables, and text provide limcly 
and useful information. 
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$22 US, $27 50 foreign- Save money 
by subscribing for more than 1 year. 

To subscribe, call toll free, 1-800-999- 
6779, or write ERS-NASS, P.O. Box 
[)8,RockvilLe*MD 20849-1608- 
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European Developments 

The Beef Hormone Ban: 
Limited Progress 

Because more U.S. beef was shipped 10 
the EC, the Office of the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative (USTR) in July announced a 
$300,000 reduction in the U.S. retaliation 
against the EC hormone ban. Additional 
reductions are expected soon because 
more shipments of U.S. beef and prod- 
ucts have entered EC ports. 

These actions have reduced the 100- 
percent tariff imposed by the U.S. on EC 
pork hams and shoulders (valued at 
$300,000), and may cut the tariffs on 
other products. 

The U.S. beef shipments have been made 
under a May 4 interim agreement 
between ihe U.S. and the EC through a 
Joint Task Force on the hormone dispute. 
Under the agreement, ihe EC inspects the 
beef processing facility while producers 
self-certify that the meat is derived from 
animals not treated with hormones; 
USDA provides health certificates unre- 
lated to the hormone issue. 

Despite recent increases, shipments 
made under the agreement likely cannot 
make a sizable dent in the estimated 
SlOfrmillion damage to the U.S. beef 
trade because of strict EC guidelines and 
economic disincentives. 
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A U.S. producer nnusi follow a series of 
specific measures to qualify for beef ship* 
merits to ihc EC. The basic requirements 
include the following: 

• The producer must provide a legal 
affidavit that the meat comes from 
animals not treated with hormones. 

• The producer agrees to random on- 
site inspections by EC officials. 

• Except for offals (internal organs), 
beef imported by the EC must be 
high-quality beef (HQB). It is tech- 
nically difficult for producers not 
using hormones in feedlots to meet 
the Tokyo Round GATT definition 

of high-quality beef, which was care- I 
fully crafted to provide levy-free 
access to the EC for beef graded 
Choice or Prime. 

• The slaughterhouse must be 
approved by the EC; this require- 
ment has been made more restrictive | 
by the EC's third country red meat 
directive, which substantially 
reduces the number of U.5. meat pro- 1 
cessors eligible to ship to the EC. 

The producer faces the additional eco- 
nomic problem of the animal's smaller 
weight gain (in the absence of adminis- 
tered hormones) but unchanged feed 
costs. The reduction is normally 100- 
150 pounds compared with an animal 
treated with hormones, but can be less 
with genetically superior animals. 

Large beef producers have not found it 
economical to keep hormone-free ani- 
mals separate from the other animals, 
which leaves small producers to fill the 
gap. And small producers are less likely 
to have sufficient availability for buyers 
at the right time. 

Even if the HQB quota were filled, the 
estimated trade damage would still be 
$55-$60 million, which could only be 
made up by shipments of beef offals. It 
would take over 5 million cattle to sup- 
ply the EC offals market, and the small 
amount of offals available in the U + 5 + to 
date are from those animals shipped 
under the HQB quota and from veal 
calves, which the Food Safety and 



Inspection Service can test randomly and 
certify as free of administered hormones. 

Other possibilities include the shipment 
of offals from older dairy cows (which 
have not been treated with hormones); 
the joint task force may consider this 

step. 

The problem still remains that testing for 
hormones in mature cattle is not scientifi- 
cally possible. Even if testing were possi- 
ble, testing offals would be prohibitively 
expensive. Although the Joint Task 
Force will continue to search for solu- 
tions, the outcome is more likely to be a 
trickle, not a flood, of U.S. beef and beef 
products to the EC. {David Kelch (202) 
786-1610] 

EC Indecision Continues on 
Bovine Somatotropin (bST) 

The EC Commission and Council of Min- 
isters are debating a proposal to ban the 
use of bST, also known as bovine growth 
hormone, for 1 8 to 24 months to permit 
further study. BST is a naturally occur- 
ring hormone. When cows* natural bST 
is supplemented by injections of bST pro- 
duced by a biotechnology process, they 
give more milk. 

U.S. companies developed bST and are 
now ready to market it It has been 
approved for use in India, Czechoslova- 
kia, and the Soviet Union. The U.S. com- 
panies that have bST ready to market do 
not want the EC to delay approval, 
because they have said that such a delay 
would allow European firms and other 
competitors to catch up + 

The U.S. dairy industry wonders whether 
the EC would ban imports of dairy prod- 
ucts from bST-using countries if bST 
were made illegal in the EC. At stake 
are S25 million of U.S. dairy product 
exports to the EC (1988/89 value). In 
1989, about half of U.S. dairy product 
exports to the EC have been nonfat dry 
milk. 



The Food and Drug Administration has 
not yet approved bST use for the U.S. 
and may not decide in 1990, The EC 
decision process is independent of the 
U.S. decision, although a favorable out- 
come in the U.S. — that is, FDA approval 
and consumer acceptance — might calm 
EC fears of consumer rejection. 

There is resistance in the EC to approval 
of bST on at least three counts: 

• Farmers in some countries, most 
apparently in Britain and the Nether- 
lands, fear that the resulting increase 
in milk per cow would force some 
producers out of business. 

• If consumers do not trust the safety 
of dairy products from cows admin- 
istered bST, dairy sales could fall. 

• Approving bST would raise an 
apparent contradiction with the beef 
hormone ban, in which even natu- 
rally occurring hormones cannot be 
administered to meat animals. 

Weighing against these argu- 
ments are four points in bST's 
favor 

• No decisive health or technical prob- 
lems have appeared that would bar 
its approval on normal criteria used 
in the EC The growth hormone so 
far has met the three normal EC cri- 
teria of safety, quality, and efficacy. 
However, bST opponents have 
raised a "fourth hurdle" of social 
and economic effects. 

• Efficiency gains would cut milk pro- 
duction costs. 

• The EC is a net exporter of milk 
products, so it fears becoming less 
competitive in international markets 
by forsaking the cost-saving bST 
that its competitors may adopt 

• By banning bST, the Community 
would discourage research and 
development of other biotechnology. 
(Steve Neff (202) 78616101 
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US. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 



US. wheat exports 
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Foreign supply & use of coarse grams 
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U.S. fruit & vegetable exports 3 
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EC Set-Aside Program?. 
Off to a Slow Stan 

The EC Commission has recently 
reported that 434,310 hectares (LI mil- 
lion acres) were enrolled in national crop 
land set -aside programs in 1988/89. This 
is less than 1 percent of arable Land in the 
EC, compared with nearly 1 8 percent of 
total U.S. cropland diverted under acre- 
age reduction and long-term conserva- 
tion programs during 1988/89. 

Last February, the EC's Council of Min- 
isters approved a plan designed to reduce 
cereals surpluses by paying farmers to 
remove all or part of their arable land 
from production. Although all member 
countries are required to implement set- 
aside programs, farmer participation is 
voluntary. Payments offered to partici- 
pants range from 100 ECU's per hectare 
($48 per acre) to 600 ECU'S ($287). 
National governments are responsible for 
administering the program, and bear pan 
of the costs. 

Three countries account for 88 percent of 
total EC land set aside to date. West Ger- 
many, the largest participant, set aside 
169,729 hectares, Italy set aside 155,606 
and the United Kingdom 54,779. Results 
for the other member countries are signif- 
icantly lower. 

The Commission attributes the disap- 
pointing response in some countries to 
delays in implementing the scheme, inad- 
equate efforts to inform farmers of the 
program'sbencfits, and premiums that 
do not effectively compensate farmers 
for removing land from production. Nev- 
ertheless, the Commission describes the 
program as being modestly successful 
and estimates that it reduced EC cereals 
production by 1 to 2 million tons in 
1988/89, 

In an effort to reach its goal of withdraw- 
ing 1 million hectares from production in 
1990* the Commission has proposed 
increasing the EC contribution to the pro- 
gram by 32 million ECU'S {$35,6 mil- 
lion). This would bring EC spending on 
the program for 1990 up to 172 million 
ECU'S ($191.2 million). 

The Commission also has recommended 
that member nations be required to 
ensure that the programs are well publi- 
cized, and that technical and administra- 
tive assistance be provided to fanners, 
(Michael Herlihy (202) 786-1610} 
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National Set-Asides in EC Total Less Than 1 Percent 
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Cotjntry Area 

Premiums set-aside 


Share of 
arable laraj 
Set aside 


ECU/hectare 1/ Hectares 

Italy 360-550 155,606 
United Kingdom 270-300 54,779 
Spain 100-300 34 229 
France 130-350 15,707 
Netherlands 600 2,621 
Ireland 220 1,310 
Belgium 170-420 329 

Luxeirbounj 220 na 

EC total 434,310 


Percent 

l.ft 
0.9 
0.3 

& 

0.1 
2/ 

r\a 
0.9 


na ■ not available; -- = not applicable. 

1/ 1 ECU = $1,1115, average January-May 1989; 1 hectare = 2.47109 
2/ Less than 0.T percent. 

Source; Commission of the European Communities. 
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Austrian Membership in EC 
Could Affect VS. Farm Trade 

After some debate, Austria has decided 
to apply for membership in the European 
Community, influenced largely by the 
ECs efforts to create a single market by 
1992. In 1987, over 60 percent of 
Austria's exports were destined for the 
EC, and 68 pereent of its imports origi- 
nated there- Food and agricultural 
imports from the U.S., valued at $84,2 
million, accounted for only about 4 per- 
cent of Austria's total agricultural 
imports. 

By joining the EC, Austria would not be 
throwing open its market for agricultural 
products from outside the EC, On the 
contrary, some trade could be diverted 
fromiheUS. 



In particular, U,S, rice exports {$7.9 mil- 
lion in 1987), which now enter Austria 
duty free, would be subject to the EC 
variable levy. Also, imports of high- 
quality U.S. beef products ($9 million) 
might be hurt by a reduced import quota 
or the EC hormone ban, 

Austria's admission by Brussels is not 
certain and it probably will not be 
decided until after 1992. While 
Austria's stable currency and established 
trade links with Eastern Europe arc in its 
favor, the country 's neutrality could pose 
a problem for the EC's long-term goal of 
political unity. 

For the US,, Austrian accession proba- 
bly would not provoke the same degree 
of trade friction with the EC as the acces- 
sion of Spain and Portugal did. [Mary 
Madell and Kenneih Weiss (202) 
786-1610} 
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Exports Higher in 

Fiscal 1989, Slipping in 1990 

U.S. agricultural exports likely reached 
$40 billion in fiscal 1989 (October- 
September), a $4 J -billion increase from 
fiscal 1988. This would be the highest 
since 198Tsrecord $44 billion, as higher 
prices offset a slight decline in volume. 

But, as prices retreat from drought- 
induced highs and foreign competition 
intensifies, export value and volume are 
expected to slip in fiscal 1990.- 

Boih bulk and high-value exports proba- 
bly were greater in fiscal 1989, but high- 
value exports likely reached a record. 
High-value exports probably climbed 
$1.9 billion, compared with a $2.6- 
billion gain in 1988 and $1.2 billion in 
1987. As in preceding years, animal 
products accounted for the largest share 
of this gain, with a $550-mi11ion increase 
likely in fiscal 1989. 

Much of the growth in U.S. animal prod- 
uct exports during the last 2 years has 
resulted from rising imports by Mexico 
and Japan. U.S. animal product exports 
rose more than $1 billion in 1988, and 
Japan and Mexico accounted for about 
80 percent of the rise. Similarly, they 
accounted for virtually all the $680- 
million increase during the first 10 
months of fiscal 1989. 

The value of US. animal product exports 
to Japan grew $392 million during the 
first 10 months of fiscal 1989, largely 
because of expanded beef sales. U.S. 
beef has done extremely wcljjn the Jap- 
anese market, continuing to gain market 
share partly ai the expense of Australian 
beef, and accounting for much of Japan's 
increased imports. 

U.S. pork exports to Japan have also 
been rising as Japan's own production 
falls. U.S. poultry meat exports to Japan 
likely grew as well, exceeding fiscal 
1988's record, because of continued 
strong demand and reduced local 
production. 

Beef Agreement, High Yen 
Help UJS. Exports 

Japan's meat imports have been rising 
strongly in recent years. Export growth 
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has been facilitated by Japan's agree- 
ment last year to raise its quota for beef 
imports by 60,000 ions annually, and by 
its tariff reductions on poultry imports. 
However, liberalization has not been the 
only factor; U.S. sales of nonquota beef 
to Japan, such as diaphragm meats, have 
increased. 

A robust Japanese economy has fueled 
income growth; a strong yen has helped 
reduce the local cost of many imported 
goods, and the cost of importing meat 
has fallen faster than the cost of produc- 
ing meat locally. Japan imports all but 2 
percent of its animal feed, and marketing 
arrangements, including price stabiliza- 
tion, prevented a complete transmission 
of potential cost savings from cheaper 
imported feed* 

Exports to Mexico Rising 

In contrast to Japan, Mexico's currency 
and income growth have not been encour- 
aging for imports. Instead, efforts to 
fight inflation have been the impetus 
behind increased imports of animal prod- 
ucts and other agricultural goods during 
1988 and 1989. The Mexican govern- 
ment recently announced an extension of 
its Economic Solidarity Pact, promising 
to control food and other prices in 
exchange for wage restraint. 

However, Mexican producers withheld 
local livestock products in response to 
the price controls. Part of the 



government's strategy to control infla- 
tion is to import food products, thereby 
restraining price increases and ameliorat- 
ing shortages. Food items under price 
controls include milk, eggs, beef, corn 
tortillas, and wheat bread; U.S. exports 
of many of these products increased sig- 
nificantly in fiscal 1989. 

Shipments of other products have risen 
as well under a more liberalized Mexican 
trade regime. Substituting tariffs for 
import 1 tcense requirements has 
increased the access to foreign products 
in Mexico. U.S. agricultural sales to 
Mexico rose by $1 billion during the first 
lOmonths of fiscal 1989. 

Import liberalization in other countries is 
also helping U.S. high value exports. 
U.S. produce exports likely climbed 
$500 mil lion in 1989 lo a record $4.3 bil- 
lion. Much of the gain is concentrated in 
East Asia, where import liberalization 
and income growth are encouraging sales. 

Bulk Exports Led 1989's Growth 

U.S. bulk agricultural exports probably 
increased $2.8 billion in fiscal 1989, 
almost $1 billion more than the likely 
gain for high-value exports. Higher 
prices for grains and oilseeds have more 
than offset the small aggregate decline in 
export volume that followed drought* 
reduced U.S. crops. 
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U.S. agricultural export volume in fiscal 
1989 probably fell only L3 million tons 
to 147 million tons. A likely 9-million- 
ton increase in coarse grain exports virtu- 
ally offset reduced wheat, soybean, and 
soybean meal shipments. 

Coarse grain sales have climbed because 
of record sales 10 ihe Soviet Union — an 
1 l-million-ton gain through the end of 
August, This is offsetting lower exports 
to Japan, North Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America 

The Soviet Union's imports of coarse 
grains hit a record in fiscal 1985, but 
U.S. exports have been higher in 1989, 
since competing producers have not had 
the supplies to meet Soviet demand- 
With coarse grain volume up, and prices 
averaging more than 20 percent higher, 
fiscal 1989 U.S. coarse gram exports 
probably will increase $13 billion. 

Soviet 1989/90 imports from all sources 
could drop in response id a rebounding 
domestic crop. And foreign competitors 
also are expected to harvest larger crops. 
Thus, the volume of U.S. coarse grain 
exports is forecast to decline In fiscal 
1990, as are export prices. 

US. Wheat Exports Lower in 1989 

Wheat exports probably shrank in fiscal 
1989. As with coarse grains, the Soviet 
Union is the largest source of the change. 
Fiscal 1988 wheat exports to the USSR 
were a record 9 million tons. But, fol- 
lowing a belter Soviet crop, 1989 exports 
likely held under 6 million ions. U.S. 
wheat exports also were probably lower 
to Eastern Europe and Latin America, 
but larger exports to Pakistan and China 
helped offset these losses. 

U*S. wheat exports likely finished fiscal 
1989 about 3 million tons below fiscal 
1988's 40 million, but with prices driv- 
ing export value S 1 .5 billion higher. 

In Fiscal 1990, world wheal prices are 
likely to remain stronger than corn or 
soybean prices. However, probable 
changes in US. export volume are less 
clear* since Northern Hemisphere har- 
vests will begin midway through the fis- 
cal year. Declining US. wheat exports 
and continued record EC exports are fore- 
cast on a crop-year basis, but the fiscal 
year could vary. 



Fiscal 1989 soybean exports fell with 
reduced world trade and record competi- 
tor exports. Although world trade and 
U.S. exports are expected to rise in 1990, 
competitors may capture most of the 
gain, and U.S. export volume is not 
expected to increase by as much as 
prices fall. 

The only bulk export likely to continue 
gaining in value in fiscal 1990 is cotton. 
US. cotion exports may be up only $100 
million in fiscal 1989, to $2.2 billion, but 
cotion is ending the fiscal year in a far 
more competitive position than it held at 
the beginning. 

With increased foreign consumption 
boosting import needs well above antici- 
pated foreign export supplies, the volume 
of US* cotton exports is likely to grow 
substantially in fiscal 1990, with value 
higher as well. 

US. Dollar Stronger on 
Foreign Exchange Markets 

Despite improved cotton exports, the out- 
look is for a drop in US. bulk exports in 
fiscal 1990. Fiscal 1989 bulk product 
exports probably reached $22 billion, an 
$8-billion gain over 3 years of growth. 
During fiscal 1990, only a small portion 
of this gain is likely id be lost* but proba- 
bly enough to bring total export value 
lower 

Gains in high- value exports are likely to 
shrink in 1990 compared with recent 
years, because of changes in exchange 
rates and economic growth. The dollar 
probably has entered fiscal 1990 above a 
year earlier in real foreign exchange 
terms. This would be the first such 
increase since fiscal 1985, and combined 
with the prospect of slower GNP growth 
overseas, implies weaker prospects for 
exports in 1990. [Stephen MacDonald 
(202) 7861822} 
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A Look at Farmers 
Leaving Farming 

During the 1980*s, farmers went through 
a cost-price squeeze, saw one -third of 
their land value evaporate, and had to 
work out a massive debt overhang. Yet 
USDA data suggest that farm numbers 
fell more in each of the 3 previous 
decades than in the eighties. Further, 
some surveys show that farmers* bank- 
ruptcy filings arc down by 50 percent 
from this decade's high, which was in 
1986. 

Structural changes in farming in the 
1980's reflect a continuation of historical 
trends, but at slower rates than in earlier 
decades that saw huge technological 
changes. By the 1970* s, many of the pro- 
ductivity increases from mechanization 
and chemical use had already been made. 

By the beginning of the 1980*s, farm 
numbers were down* farms larger, pro- 
duction more concentrated, and capital- 
ization greater than ever before; much 
structural change had already occurred in 
farming. Farm numbers declined by 
266,600 during 1980-89, compared with 
1 .7 million during the 1950's, 1 million 
in the I960's, and 516,600 during the 
1970's. 

But medium-sized commercial farms 
made up a bigger proportion of farms dis- 
appearing in the I980*s than in the ear- 
lier decades. 
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Although there are no exact national 
numbers on the rates of farm failure, 
some observers believe that the farm exit 
rate was 5 to 6 percent per year in the 
period of peak farm financial stress dur- 
ing the mid-1980's, with financial failure 
accounting for about half. 

In a normal year, 3 to 4 percent of farm 
operators cease farming for a variety of 
financial and personal reasons. Since the 
mid- 1980^, the exit rate has dropped 
back to the historical norm as the finan- 
cial picture has brightened. 

Best estimates suggest that some 200,000 
to 300,000 farmers left farming for finan- 
cial reasons between 1980 and 1988, rep- 
resenting 8 to 12 percent of all farmers at 
the beginning of the decade (or an annual 
average rate of 0.9 to 1 .4 percent). 

The number of exits from farming in the 
1980's was slowed by a variety of Fed- 
eral and State programs and policies; 
many were specially Introduced in 
response to the farm financial crisis. 
Generally rising farm incomes, debt 
restructuring, and land value apprecia- 
tion since 1986 signaled the end of the 
crisis. The current outlook is for no new 
surge of farm sector exits. 

Lack Of Hard Data 
Hinders Analysis 

The concern with farm financial stress 
has often been stated in terms of 
increased farmer exits from agriculture 
because of bankruptcy, foreclosure, or 
other involuntary reasons. But there is 
no direct measure of how many farmers 
actually leave (or enter) each year. Farm 
numbers show the net change. 

Even if there were detailed data on farm 
bankruptcies, challenges to analysis 
would remain, since farm financial stress 
may induce farmers to sell or transfer 
land voluntarily to avoid foreclosure. 

Despite the lack of data, there is some 
related information suggesting that while 
farm failures are serious for those 
directly involved, they have little impact 
on the sector as a whole. 

The higher rate of foreclosures and bank- 
ruptcies in the 1980*s has been used to 
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-Liquidation categories 
(sum equals 100 percent) 
























Normal attrition 


na 


37.7 


31.3 


27.7 


28.9 


38.4 


50.2 


Voluntary liquidation 


na 


42.4 


44.0 


UJ 


41.7 


35,8 


30.6 


te9al foreclosure 


na 


18.1 


22.3 


25.8 


26.3 


23.6 


17.7 


Other 


na 


1.8 


2.4 


2.2 


3.1 


2.3 


1.6 



Banks' farm borrowers 
who filed for bankruptcy 
(year eroding June) 

Farmers in bank lending area 
who fHed for bankruptcy 
(year ending fn June) 



.8 



1.1 



2.6 



1.5 



3.S 



2.2 



4.2 



1.4 



3,3 2.2 



na = not available. 1/ Data are unweighted averages of responses to ttie 
American Bankers Association midyear farm credit survey, which uses a stratified 
random sample. 



suggest that the number of farms is drop- 
ping, but two additional factors must be 
considered. 

First, using gross exits alone, without 
considering entries, reveals little about 
changes in farm numbers. Second, total 
exits may not move in tandem with invol- 
untary exits. Voluntary exits may 
decline in a period of financial stress, as 
farmers contemplating retirement and 
others with the ability to wail for 
improved conditions hold their land off 
the market. 

Some displaced farmers with good man- 
agement skills re-enter the sector, renting 
a large share of their land and equipment 
This type of transition likely increased in 
the 198GY 

Bankers Say Financial Stress 
Worst in 1985-86 

A midyear farm credit survey of agricul- 
tural commercial banks conducted by the 
American Bankers Association (ABA) 
provides some Information on the inci- 
dence of farmers' financial stress and on 
how many farmers leave farming. To 
qualify as a farm bank for the survey, an 
institution had to have more than S2i 



million lent out in farm production and 
farm real estate loans, or more than half 
of its loans to farms. 

The bankers likely focus on commercial- 
sized farms that are viewed as actual or 
potential customers, omitting small oper- 
ations lhat meet the Census definition of 
a farm ($1,000 or more annual sales). 
Thus, the stress rates should not be multi- 
plied by the total Census number of 
farms, but instead viewed as relative indi- 
cators of stress through lime. 

Bankruptcies Ukely 
Peaked in 1986 

According to the survey, the worst finan- 
cial stress in agriculture occurred in 
1985-86. The respondents quil lending 
to 5.6 percent of their farm borrowers 
during the year ending June 1986, after 
dropping4.5 percent of their farm bor- 
rowers in 1985. In another measure of 
creditworthiness, the proportion of farm 
customers who had borrowed up to their 
pracdcal limit peaked at 38.8 percent in 
mid- 1 986; for comparison, as of mid- 
1988 only 22.6 percent were at the limit. 

Agricultural bankers estimated that 62 
percent of farmers in iheir lending areas 
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went out of business during the year end- 
ing June 1986, up from 4.8 percent a 
year earlier About 68 percent of those 
exiting in 1986 were thought to have left 
because of Liquidation or foreclosure, 
slightly less than the 70 percent of 1985. 

The bankers estimated that 4.2 percent of 
local farm operators filed for bankruptcy 
during July 1985-Junc 1986, compared 
with 3.8 percent reported for July 1984- 
June 1985. They also reported the high- 
est bankruptcy rate for their own 
customers, 2.2 percent, during July 1985- 
June 1986. 

Farm Numbers Drop 

10J9 Percent During 1980-89 

The 10.9-percent drop in total farm num- 
bers from 1980 through 1989 is compara- 
ble to the 1940's, when 11.1 percent left 
the sector. In intervening decades, rela- 
tive declines were much greater. Aver- 
age farm size increased only 7 percent 
during 1980-89, the lowest rate of 
increase since the 2.7 percent of the 
1920's. This compares with the record 
39.4-pcrcent increase recorded in the 
1950's. 

Changes in the distribution of farms 
based on both pcr-acre size and annual 
sales show that the decline in farm num- 
bers was concentrated in middle-sized 
operations. Both small noncommercial 
farms, with family members earning a 
large share of their income from off-farm 
sources, and large commercial farms are 
increasing as a proportion of all farms. 

The 1980's farm financial crisis was 
more a challenge of absorbing large 
losses in land values than an income 



problem. Farmers who incurred large 
debts to expand in the late 1970's found 
their financial position undercut by 
declining land values in the 1980*s. 
Some of the farmers could support their 
debts only when land values were rising. 

When land values fell, debt often 
exceeded asset values, and the farmers 
often could not get more credit or sup- 
port their existing debt. Farmers' finan- 
cial positions were thus extremely 
diverse, with farms of all sizes becoming 
insolvent 

The failure of significant numbers of 
larger farms in the 1980's differs from 
the attrition patterns from farming for the 
preceding decades. Bui with land values 
now increasing, the number of farms 
going out of business is down, f Jerry 
Stain (202) 786-1892] 



Final estimates for 1988 show that 
farmers' net cash income was almost $60 
billion, a gain of $2.2 billion (4 percent) 
from 1987. The combination of drought- 
induced higher commodity prices, large 
stocks going into the drought, and Fed- 
eral disaster assistance pushed up the 
aggregate cash income indicator. Net 
cash income measures, for a calendar 
year, the sales of commodities, direct 
Government payments, and other farm- 
related income such as cash from custom 
farm work, less cash outlays. 



In 1989, net cash income could decline 
S3-$8 billion (5-13 percent). After 
adjusting for inflation, net cash income 
(measured in 1982 dollars) is likely to be 
down compared to the previous 3 years, 
but still higher than in 1985. 

Commodity receipts arc expected to 
grow by $6 billion this year, but the gain 
will be partially offset by a S4-bilIion 
decline in direct Government payments. 
Crop production is up this year, but only 
commodities sold before the end of the 
calendar year will contribute to 1989 
cash receipts. Cash production expenses 
will probably increase by $1 billion more 
than commodity receipts. So net cash 
income could slip by $5 billion. 

Net Farm Income Increasing 

Net farm income measures the value of 
the current year's production, plus Gov- 
ernment payments, less total costs. Last 
year's drop in production lowered net 
farm income by 3 percent from 1 987 ♦ 
With crop production ahead of last year's 
drought-reduced level, net farm income 
could increase by 5 to 16 percent this 
year, to between $48 and $53 billion. 
Measured in inflation -adjusted dollars, 
1989 net farm income could match 
1987's $40 billion, the highest since 
1975. 

Direct Government Payments 
Down This Year 

Direct Government payments for 1989 
may be as much as $4 billion less than 
last year, down by one-fourth. Cash defi- 
ciency payments likely will be higher for 
practically all program crops. However, 
payments made with commodity certifi- 
cates will be almost negligible compared 
to 1987 and 1988. In 1987/88, about half 
of all deficiency payments were made 
with certificates. 

Total deficiency payments for wheat, 
corn, and sorghum this calendar year 
could drop by $5 billion. Wheat pay- 
ments wfll be lower, as reduced stocks 
keep prices relatively strong. Com and 
sorghum payments made in March for 
the 1988/89 crop year were down 95 per- 
cent from a year earlier, reflecting 
drought-induced high prices. 

Participation in the 1989W programs is 
down 7 to 14 percent from a year earlier 
for wheal, com, and sorghum, but is 
unchanged for rice and cotton. 
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Net Farm Income Is Rising, Even With Lower Government Payments 

$ billion (1932) 
50 = 



40 


■ Net farm income minus Government payments 
Government payments 
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Farm Cash Receipts Continue To Rebound 
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Rice and cotton deficiency payments 
together may rise nearly $1 billion, even 
though target prices for 1989/90 rice and 
cotton are lower. Deficiency payments 
tor these two crops are expected to show 
an increase in 1989 because 70-85 per- 
cent of 1988/89 crop payments are made 
this calendar year. 

Conservation Reserve Program payments 
and disaster assistance are two types of 



1985 



direct payments that are unlikely to 
decline during calendar 1989. During 
the eighth signup period for the Conser- 
vation Reserve Program (which ended in 
February), another 2.5 million acres were 
enrolled, bringing the lotal to 30.6 mil- 
lion. Rental and cost-share payments 
could exceed last year's by almost $200 
million. 

The Disaster Assistance Act of 1988 pro- 
vided $1.3 billion in direct payments in 



calendar 1988 and another $2.3 billion 
during 1989. An additional $580 million 
may be dispersed in 1989 as pan of this 
year's $897-million disaster assistance 
program. 

Crop Cash Receipts 
Climbing About 5 Percent 

Crop cash receipts may be 5 percent 
(almost $4 billion) above 1988, because 
of relatively strong prices and tighter sup- 
plies. Receipts are up more than 10 per- 
cent for wheat, corn, and vegetables. 
"HCwever, rice, soybean, and fruit cash 
receipts may be down for 1989. 

Despite drought damage to the winter 
wheal crop, total wheat receipts are 
expected lobe almost $1 billion more 
than last year. Production estimates for 
all wheal are 14 percent over 1988/89, 
reflecting higher spring wheat output. 
The season-average wheat price may be 
up 3-13 percent Moreover, the calendar- 
year average price, which is used to esti- 
mate annual cash receipts, is almost 20 
percent above 1988. 

Feed grain cash receipts show gains of at 
least 15 percent in both 1988 and 1989. 
Despite adverse wcaihcr in parts of the 
Com Belt, feed grain production is fore- 
cast up 45 percent from last year. 

Com stocks are expected to fall during 
the 1 989/90 crop year as use exceeds pro 
duction. Season-average prices are 
expected to be lower for the 1989/90 
crop year. However, corn and sorghum 
receipts in calendar 1989 reflect the 
higher 1988/89 crop year prices. 

Cash receipts for all vegetables could be 
up more than 10 percent this year. Aside 
from potatoes, vegetable production is up 
12 percent; the price index is projected to 
be 3 percent above 1988. 

Rice receipts could decline about 1 5 per- 
cent this year. Rice production is 
expccied to be down slightly, and the sea- 
son-average price probably will not 
increase enough to keep the calendar- 
year price above the 1988 average. 

Soybean prices are expected to be lower 
for 1989/90, following a production gain 
of at least 20 percent and an expected 
drop in use. However, calendar 1989 
prices are influenced by last season's rel- 
atively higher prices, so annual soybean 
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cash receipts may dip 5-10 percent. Fruit 
cash receipts could be down 5-10 percent 
with lower prices and generally stable 
production. 



Livestock Receipts 
Likely Stable 

Total livestock receipts are expected to 
be relatively stable in 1989, with an 
expected gain of less than 4 percent to 
about $80 billion. Cattle and calf 
receipts may be up 3 percent, hog 
receipts down 3 percent, and dairy 
receipts up 4 percent. 

Farm prices and production of cattle, 
calves, and hogs will probably all change 
by less than 5 percent in 1989. Beef pro- 
duction will probably decline and farm 
prices rise, while hog prices fall and pro- 
duction increases slightly. Milk produc- 
tion is projected to be about the same as 
in 1988, with a 5- 10 percent increase in 
average annual price pushing up cash 
receipts. 

Cash receipts from all poultry and eggs 
could be up about 5 percent in 1989, fol- 
lowing a 12-percent gain in 1988. 
Broiler receipts could show a 7-percent 
increase over 1988, while turkey and egg 
receipts could show a more modest 3-pcr- 
cent growth. Higher prices and produc- 



tion are forecast for boilers and turkeys 
for 1989. Egg production probably will 
drop slightly and the average farm price 
will rise. 

Cash Production Expenses 
Growing Afore Slowly in 1989 

Cash production expenses increased 7 
percent in 19S8 and are expected to 
increase 3-6 percent in 1989. Total pro- 
duction expenses rose 6 percent in 1988 
and could climb another S4-S8 billion, or 
3-6 percent, in 1989. 

Higher prices, rather than more use, are 
responsible for the increase in feed 
expenses. Slight price gains underlie the 
change in feeder livestock expenditures, 
while seed expense is elevated by both 
price and quantity increases. Most of the 
manufactured inputs show higher prices 
and increased use because more acres 
were planted this year and more are 
being harvested than in 1988. However, 
higher prices appear to explain most of 
the change in pesticide expenses. 

Interest expense could increase as much 
as 10 percent for 1989, following 6 years 
of declines. Short-term interest expense, 
for debts not secured by real estate, 
likely has grown. But long-term interest 
charges, for real estate debt, continue to 
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decline in 1989. Average short-term mar- 
ket rates likely are higher in 1989, and 
more operating loans usually accompany 
increases in planted acres and production. 

Average rates on outstanding real estate 
loans probably are lower in 1989, as new 
loans replace old. Although debt levels 
may be unchanged at the end of 1989, 
interest expense estimates are based on 
midyear debt levels. Real estate debt in 
mid- 1 989 may have been $2 billion less 
than in mid-1988. [Diane Berteben and 
Andy Bernat (202) 786-1807} 



Farm Income 
Forecast Errors 

USDA's farm income forecasts ait made 
monthly throughout the year. The first 
forecast for the next calendar year is 
made at the Outlook Conference in the 
late fall* The forecast is revised each sue* 
cecding month until final estimates are 
made approximately 18 months later 

Every quarter, forecasts are published in 
both Agricultural Income and Finance 
and Agricultural Outlook. Final income 
estimates for 1988 have recently been 
completed, and it is now possible to 
assess the accuracy of the farm income 
forecasts for the last 7 years. 

An accompanying table ("Average Dol- 
lar Differences../') presents the average 
absolute errors of the Outlook Confer- 
ence forecast, and of the average fore- 
casts for each of the 6 subsequent 
quarters, for 1982-88, The forecast error 
is the absolute value of the difference 
between the final estimate and the fore- 
cast. 

It should be emphasized that the final 
estimate used in this comparison is not 
made until the summer following the 
year in question. It is a final estimate in 
that it is no longer subject to monthly or 
quarterly revisions. 

However, the final estimates are still sub- 
ject to change, albeit on a less frequent 
basis. For example, major revisions in 
the income data series may be made next 
year after the results of the 1987 Census 
of Agriculture are in. 
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Average Dollar Differences Betueen forecast! and 
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Outlook Iftt 


2nd 


3rd 
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5th 
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Conference qtr. 


qtr. 


qtr. 


qtr. 


qtr. 
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S 


bill ton 








Cash receipt! 


5.2 


5.1 


4.fl 


3.1 


3.2 
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0.8 


Crops 


3.0 


3*3 


3.5 


2.6 


277 
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0.4 
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Direct Gov't, payments 


3.2 


1.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.2 


Gross cash Income 


6.1 


6.5 


5.6 


4.1 


3.9 


2.5 


1.3 


Nonmoney fncome 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


D.6 


0.6 


D.S 


Inventory adjustment 
Totil gross income 


3.4 


2.9 


2.7 


2.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.2 


7-2 


7 A 


6.4 


5.7 


5.4 


3.9 


2.3 


















Totil expenses 


8.4 


6.4 


4.5 


3.4 


3.0 


2.8 


2.2 


Net cash Income 


9.2 


r.e 


5.5 


4.0 


4.0 


2.7 


1.7 


Not farm Income 


6.6 


6.6 


5.3 


5.5 


5.1 


3.4 
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value of 
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Cash recelptft 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


2.1 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


Crops 


5.4 


4.9 


5.1 


3. a 


3.9 


1.9 


0.6 


Livestock 


4.0 


3-4 


2.3 


1.2 


1.4 


3.5 


0.8 


Direct Gov l t. payments 


34.6 


21.6 


9.8 


7.7 


4.1 


6.3 


1:1 


Gross cash Income 


3. a 


4.0 


3.5 


2.6 


2.5 


1.6 


Nonmoney Income 


10.9 


9.6 


8.4 


7.3 


5.4 


5.1 


4.2 


Inventory •diustment 
Total gross Income 


119.7 


81.1 


67.5 


65.7 


69.8 


92.7 


74,1 


4*4 


4.2 


3.8 


3.4 


3.3 


2.3 


1.4 


Cash expenses 


7.0 


5.2 


3.8 


3.0 


2.6 


2.5 


1.9 


Total expenses 


6.3 


4.8 


3.4 


2.6 


2.3 


2.2 


1.7 


Net cash income 


20.2 


17-0 
20.3 
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3.8 


Net farm Income 
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Cash recelptft 


0.2 
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Crop! 


1.0 
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Livestock 


0.6 




7.6 
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3 


Direct Gov't 


0.5 




7.8 


7 





Farm related Income 




4.2 


5 


2 


Grosft cash income 


1.0 




17.0 
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Nonmoney income 


0.5 




2.6 
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Realized gross inc. 
Value Of Tnv. change 


0.4 




18.7 
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0,9 




10.2 


1 
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13.5 
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Cash expenses 


0.5 
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Met cash income- nominal 


2.1 




13.7 
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Off-farm Income 
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4.1 
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Forecast Errors Shrink 

The forecast errors shrink as the year pro- 
gresses. The average forecast error for 
direct Government payments declines by 
half in the first quarter of the forecast 
year, and by nearly 80 percent in ihc sec- 
ond quarter. Likewise, ihc average fore- 
cast error for cash expenses is down by 
45 percent two quarters after ihe Outlook 
Conference. 

A second tabic ("Proportional Differ- 
ences...") presents the forecast errors as a 
percentage of ihe final estimates. This 
table gives a better idea of the relative 
magnitudes of ihc forecast errors. Again, 
the pattern of decreasing forecast errors 
is evident for most items. By the second 
quarter of the forecast year, the average 
forecast error is less than 4 percent for 
gross cash income and boih expense fore- 
casts. 

The relatively large forecast errors for 
net cash and net (arm income can be 
attributed to the fact that neither is calcu- 
lated directly; both are ihe result of oiher 
forecasts. They are constructed by sub- 
tracting the expense forecast from the 
revenue forecast; any errors in ihe com- 
ponent forecasts are compounded in the 
netincome estimates. 

Also, because both net income numbers 
are less ihan half ihe magnitude of either 
expense or gross income, a given abso- 
lute error will be proportionately much 
larger for the ncl income forecasts. Even 
forecasting both gross income and 
expenses with minimal error can result in 
very large forecast errors for net income. 

Forecasts Show Some Bias 

Both the range of forecast errors and the 
number of Outlook Conference forecasts 
that woe above and below ihe final esti- 
mate appear in a third table ("Differences 
Between...'}. The forecasts for crop 
receipts and livestock receipts were split 
evenly, with about half the forecasts 
under and half over ihc final estimate. 

However, because forecasts of Govern- 
ment payments and farm-related income 
were consistently below ihe final esti- 
mate, gross cash income was underesti- 
mated in 5 of the 7 years. Cash expenses 
were overestimated in 5 years. But the 2 
years in which cash expenses were under- 
estimated were 2 of the years in which 
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gross cash income was underestimated. 
So, forecasts for net cash income were 
below the final estimate in all 7 years. 

The net farm income forecasts were also 
consistently below the final estimate. 
Four of the seven forecasts of total gross 
income were below the final and three 
were above. But, because the forecasts 
of total production expenses and inven- 
tory adjustment were above the final esti- 
mate in 6 of the 7 years, the net farm 
income forecasts were under the final 
estimate in all but 1 of the 7 years. 
[AndyBernat (202) 786-1807] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the lime the 
November Agricultural Outlook comes 
off press, 

October 

2 Egg Products 

3 Poultry Slaughter 
■5 Dairy Products 

6 Celery 

1 1 Vegetables 

12 Crop Production 

13 Turkey Hatchery 
16 Milk Production 
20 Catfish 

Cattle on Feed 

Livestock Slaughter 
23 Cold Storage 
25 Eggs* Chickens and Turkeys 

30 Peanut Stocks and Processing 

31 Rice Stocks 
Agricultural Prices 




Resources 



Some Tillage Methods Still 
Leave Insufficient Residue 

Less than 25 percent of corn, wheat, and 
soybean acreage surveyed by ERS is 
tilled to leave at least 30 percent of the 
soil surface covered with residue after 
planting. 

This statistic, drawn from ERS's 1988 
Cropping Practices Survey, may have 
implications for the amount of land that 
would currently meet conservation com- 
pliance provisions of the 1 985 Food 
Security Act (FSA), Thirty -percent resi* 
due is commonly accepted by conserva- 
tionists as indicating a conservation 
tillage system, and in most cases should 
satisfy the compliance called for in the 
act. 

Specifically, the legislation requires that 
crop acreage designated as highly erod- 
ible have a conservation plan approved 
by 1990 and fully implemented by 1995; 
failure to meet this requirement may 
result in loss of program payments. 
Although a farmer can reduce erosion by 
several methods — changing crop rota- 
tion, installing permanent retaining struc- 
tures, or switching ullage systems — the 
last is often the cheapest alternative. 

Depending on the crop, 1 5 to 30 percent 
of the 1988 com, wheat, and soybean 
acreage was under conventional ullage 
with a moldboard plow. The plow leaves 
an average of only 2 percent of the previ- 
ous crop residue, since it turns under the 
first few inches of topsoil 



At the other extreme, a no-till system 
was used on 7 percent of the com acre- 
age and about 1 percent of the wheat 
acreage. No-till leftan average of 60 to 
70 percent of the soil surface covered 
with residue. 

Most of the acreage surveyed was 
cropped with conventional Ullage with- 
out the moldboanj plow. This system 
leaves less than 30 percent residue, 
although the implements used do not 
invert the soil. Conventional tillage sys- 
tems without a moldboard plow leave 
less than half as much residue after plant- 
ing as mulch-till, a conservation tillage 
system. 

Tillage and Residue 

Vary Widely on Corn Acreage 

For com, tillage practices varied widely 
among the 10 major producing Slates, 
n fleeting diverse production techniques 
and environments. A moldboard plow 
was used on 20 percent of 1 988 com 
acres. Its use was highest (57 percent) in 
Wisconsin, where corn/alfalfa rotations 
support dairy farming. 

In Nebraska, the moldboard plow was 
used on only 5 percent of the com acres. 
Nebraska docs not have a preponderance 
of wet/hcavy soils which require fall 
plowing. However, it docs have more 
serious wind erosion problems than 
many other States. 

Among the surveyed Slates, no-till sys- 
tems were used on only 7 percent of the 
com acres- Ohio had the highest percent- 
age, 13, Ohio has traditionally had the 
highest amount of no-till acreage 
because of the emphasis placed on con- 
servation tillage by its agricultural 
agencies. 

The amount of no-till residue remaining 
in Michigan and Minnesota depended on 
the previous crop. In Michigan, where 
55 percent of the com was produced 
after com in 1987, and 15 percent of the 
com followed soybeans, no-till corn had 
72 percent average residue remaining 
after planting. 

In Minnesota, where 31 percent of com 
was grown after com and 46 percent 
after soybeans, the no-till residue was 
only 42 percent, since soybeans leave a 
more sparse and fragile residue than 
com. The average no-till residue level 
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was higher in Nebraska, because of the 
extensive continuous corn production. 

Heavy Moid hoard Plow Use in 
Oregon and Oklahoma Winter Wheat 

Oregon and Oklahoma report the heavi- 
est reliance on moldboard plows in win- 
ter wheat production. According to 
USDA's Extension Service personnel, 
some producers in Oregon may believe - 
Lhatthe risk of disease intensifies when 
large amounts of wheal residue are left 
on the soil surface. Agricultural agen- 
cies in Oregon are researching this 
perception: ~ 

Idaho and Minnesota report grcater-than- 
average use of the plow in producing 
spring wheat. Idaho uses no-till on 10 
percent of its winter wheat acreage, and 
reports no use on spring wheat acreage. 
Idaho agricultural agencies have empha- 
sized adoption of no-till in winter wheat 
areas, which have higher erosion potential. 



Soil Residue Calculations and 
Tillage System Definitions 

Tillage designations for 1988 were 
derived from estimates of residue remain- 
ing after planting and from information 
on ullage implements used. The esti- 
mate of the percent of soil surface cov- 
ered with residue was imputed from the 
crop grown on the land in 1987 and the 
residue incorporation rates of tillage 
implements used in 1988. Previous-year 
crop and implement use data were from 
ERS's 1988 Cropping Practices Survey. 

Tillage systems are defined as follows: 

Conventional tillage systems — leave less 
than 30 percent of the soil surface cov- 
ered with residue after planting. Two 
subcategories: 

1. Conventional tillage with moldboard 
plow — includes the use of a moldboard 



plow and soil inversion. 

2. Conventional tillage without mold- 
board plow — leaves less than 30 percent 
residue but docs not use a moldboard 
plow. Usually involves several trips 
over the field with disks, cultivators, or 
chisel plows. 

Conservation tillage systems — leave 30 
percent or more of the soil surface cov- 
ered with residue after planting. Two 
subcategories: 



1. Mulch-tillage — leaves 30 percent or 
more residue after planting but does 
involve some tilling, usually a single trip . 
over the field with a disk, Cultivator, or 
chisel plow. 

2. No-till — no residue-incorporating Ull- 
age operations performed prior to plant- 
ing. Ridge-till was included in this 
category. 
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Soybean Tillage Shows 
North-South Differences 

Soybean tillage systems differ between 
northern and southern producers. In [he 
northern area, conventional tillage with a 
moldboard plow was used on 28 percent 
of the acres, compared with only 3 per- 
cent of the southern area. In contrast, 
conventional tillage without the mold- 
board plow was used on 85 percent of 
southern acreage* compared with 55 per- 
cent of northern acreage. 

Mulch tillage was more common in the 
northern soybean area than in the south- 
ern (14 versus 5 percent)* while no- till 
was more common in the southern area 
(7 versus 3 percent). 

Crop rotation practices may explain 
these differences. In the southern soy- 
bean area, 50-90 percent of the previous 
crop was either soybeans or was fallow 
(leaving fragile and limited residues). In 
the northern area, over 60 percent of the 
previous crop residue was corn, which 
leaves a sturdier and heavier residue. 

Conservation Practices 
Must Be in Place by 1995 

The adoption of conservation tillage may 
become increasingly widespread, consid- 
ering the conservation compliance provis- 
ions of the 1985 FSA, expectations about 
the environmental aspects of anew farm 
bill, and the continuous search to reduce 
cosls of production. Furthermore, conser- 
vation tillage practices applied to land 
that is not highly erosive, or adopted by 
nonparticipanis in government programs, 
could further protect soils. 

Conservation tillage practices also 
improve surface water quality; Federal 
and State legislation, such as the Water 
Quality Act of 1987, encourages their 
adoption. Thus, both agricultural and 
environmental pol icy may influence the 
adoption of conservation tillage. 

Expectations are that the 1985 FSA 
requirements will produce a significant 
increase in mulch-till and no-till farming 
by 1995. Theadoplion of conservation 
ullage systems will need to proceed more 
rapidly for certain regions and crops, 
such as soybeans in the South, if the 30- 
percent residue cover goal is to be 
reached. [Left Bull and Stan Daberkow 
(202) 786-1464] 
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Issues for the 
1990 Farm Bill 

The Administration, farmers, Congress, 
and many agricultural trade groups 
appear to approve of the stronger market 
orientation of the Food Security Act of 
1985. Therefore, it is likely that the 1990 
farm bill will be even more market 
oriented. 

However, a number of issues will be 
debated before a new omnibus act is 
approved, including farm program costs, 
price and income supports, food safety, 
the environment, and rural development. 
These issues will need to be integrated 
with traditional objectives: protecting 
farm income, correcting supply-demand 
imbalances, managing exports, and ensur- 
ing an adequate and stable food supply. 

The Budget and GATT Dominate 

The Grarnm-Rudman-Hollings balanced 
budget law requires that [he Federal defi- 
cit be reduced to $64 billion in fiscal 1991 
and to zero by 1993. This schedule will 
necessitate some tough choices for 
policymakers. 

Spending on farm programs likely will 
decline, and policies and programs will 
be scrutinized as to their direct effect on 
the budget and what they spell in poten- 
tial budget exposure. The debate will 
focus on how spending will be allocated 
across program areas. 
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Agricultural policy negotiations and 
debates are occurring on two fronts, 
domestic and international Tn the Uru- 
guay Round of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATO, the US- 
and other GATT participants are negotiat- 
ing to progressively reduce agricultural 
supports that distort trade. At the same 
lime, some proposed farm policies for 
the 1990 farm bill may be trade distort- 
ing. Theissueof consistency between 
the 1990 farm bill and any agreements 
made at the GATT will continue to be 
debated. 

Supports: A Gordian Knot? 

Price and income supports involve a 
number of issues that are extremely com- 
plex, highly integrated, and that may 
even conflict These issues include pro- 
duction controls, planting flexibility, 
stocks policy* the link between produc- 
tion levels and program benefits, the lev- 
els for target prices and loan rates, and 
trade. 

A component of the current policy is to 
idle land under acreage reduction pro- 
grams (ARP's) in order to correct supply- 
demand imbalances. ARP's enable the 
Government to strongly influence the 
production of specific commodities. 
Restricting production increases market 
prices above what they otherwise might 
be. And the nonrecourse loan program 
(i.e., minimum prices) cuts downside 
price risk, potentially leading to more 
intensive production. This situation cre- 
ates some unwanted effects: 

■ program participants may intensify 
production on permitted acres, espe- 
cially if the market price is below 
the loan rate; 

■ nonpanicipants may increase produc- 
tion when the market price is pulled 
up by the loan rate; 

■ thccosiofU.S. farm exports rises, 
making farm commodities less com- 
petitive; and 

■ competitors can expand their produc- 
tion and capture markets. 

Government commodity programs, as 
currently structured, make itmore diffi- 
cult for farmers to plant nonprogram 
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crops (including soybeans) on base acre- 
ages, even when market prices favor non- 
program crops. 

Exceptions allowing greater planting 
flexibility have been permitted, including 
provisions in the 1988 and 1989 disaster 
assistance acts, as well as the changes to 
the 1990 wheat program announced last 
month (see the Field Crop Overview). 

The levels set for target prices and loan 
rates may be realigned in the new farm 
bill. The levels directly influence 
farmers 1 assessment of the relative attrac- 
tiveness of one crop over another, and 
the decision on whether to participate in 
commodity programs. Farmers 1 partici- 
pation rates determine the degree of Gov- 
ernment budget exposure, the programs' 
relative success in controlling produc- 
tion, and the likely accumulation of Gov- 
ernment stocks. 

Another issue that will receive attention 
is targeting of program benefits. Are pro- 
gram benefits received by those who 
need the support? Some critics of cur- 
rent programs worry that smaller family 
farm operators do not receive adequate 
benefits, while big farms may enjoy 
unnecessary support. 

Food Reserves: Who Wilt Pay? 

Who bears the cost of maintaining food 
reserves is a concern. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the nonrecourse loan 
programs, has accumulated large com- 
modity stocks in the past. While large 
Government stocks support market 
prices, they also increase the cost of 
maintaining the U.S. position in world 
markets when supplies are plentiful. 

And reserves augment world supplies 
when producdon is cut short, thus damp- 
ening price increases. There is a cost in 
both situations: loss of markets when 
world supplies are plentiful, or loss of 
farm income when world supplies would 
otherwise push up prices. 

At the same time, these reserves enable 
the Government to operate food distribu- 
tion/donalion/subsidy programs such as 
cheese giveaways, national school lunch 
and breakfast programs, and the Tempo- 
rary Emergency Food Assistance 
Program. 



The Export Enhancement Program and 
the Targeted Export Assistance Program 
are supported by Government stock hold- 
ings* as commodities are used to subsi- 
dize exports or develop markets. The 
P.L. 480 program enables the Govern- 
ment to provide food aid to needy coun- 
tries by drawing on Commodity Credit 
Corporation holdings. 

With droughts in the 1988/89 and 1989/90 
seasons, and through the use of commod- 
ity certificates, CCC holdings have 
declined dramatically. As of September 
_X the CCC held J 68 million bushels of- 
wheat and 363 million bushels of corn. 
However, at the same time that market 
supplies were tightening, the release 
level for com in the farmer-owned 
reserve was reached only briefly, and 
minimum cash resale levels for com and 
wheat in CCC inventories were never 
reached. 

At issue is how much responsibility for 
maintaining reserves should go to the 
Government versus how much to the pri- 
vate sector. Compounding the issue is 
another question: how extensively should 
reserve policy be integrated with other 
programs? 

Food Safety and Environment 
Are Emotional Issues 

The controversy over use of Alar on 
apples, questions about bovine 
somatotropin, and the EC ban on meat 
imports treated with hormones have 
heightened public awareness about food 
safety. New technologies and reactions 
by consumers are the major driving 
forces behind the rapidly changing food 
safety arena. 

Genetic research and bioengineering 
advances have led to new ways of pro- 
ducing traditional products* giving rise to 
questions: Is bST -produced milk still 
milk? Isa tomato genetically altered to 
have a longer shelf life still a tomato? 

Similarly, scientific advances now allow 
researchers to measure chemical residues 
and bacteria that went undetected 5 or 10 
years ago. Now that they can be accu- 
rately measured in minute amounts, what 
arc acceptable levels of chemical resi- 
dues and bacteria in food? Are existing 
standards outmoded? 



As a result, consumers, increasingly con- 
fronted with new food-related informa- 
tion, are increasingly concerned with the 
types and amounts of food chemicals. 

Congress is also concerned. Sen. 
Edward Kennedy (D-MA), Rep. Henry 
Waxman (D-CA), and others have intro- 
duced legislation that would regulate pes- 
ticide residues in food. Legislation is in 
the works that would establish inspection 
of seafood and lighten processing stan- 
dards for poultry. The 1990 farm bill 
may be an avenue for legislative action 
~on food safety. 



Are farmers stewards of the land or are 
their practices degrading the environ- 
ment? The Conservation Reserve Pro 
gram (CRP) currently has over 30 
million acres of credible land enrolled 
through the eighth signup, and has suc- 
cessfully reduced soil loss. However, 
expansion lo AO-45 million acres, as 
directed by the Food Security Act of 
1985, will be costly and will require 
idling land at a lime of lightening sup- 
plies. Under the ninth signup, which 
ended August4,USDA offered to place 
an additional 4.2 million acres into the 
Reserve. 

The House has proposed a moratorium 
on future signups as a means of saving 
money. The budget, the environment, 
and food cost trade-offs will face 
decisionmakers as work on the new farm 
bill progresses. 

Concerns have been growing about agri- 
cultural chemicals in groundwater. Fer- 
tilizer and pesticide runoff have been 
found in some water supplies: groundwa- 
ter testing has revealed at least 1 7 pesti- 
cides and nitrates from fertilizer tn the 
supplies for 23 States. And 35 States 
have enacted some form of groundwater 
protection. 

There is a movement to reduce or even 
eliminate chemical use in agriculture. 
The Safe Drinking Water Act of 1985 
calls on Stales to develop groundwater 
protection programs with Federal assis- 
tance. Several States also arc defining 
what an "organically grown" 
commodity is. 

There is a call for sustainable agriculture, 
or low input sustainable agriculture. The 
National Academy of Sciences has come 
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out with a study of alternative agriculture 
that is fueling the debate. One of the 
study's conclusions is that "[FJederal pro- 
grams often tolerate and sometimes 
encourage unreal istically high yield 
goals, inefficient fertilizer and pesticide 
use, and unsustainable use of land and 
water." 

A provision of S.970, a bill introduced 
by Sen. Wychc Fowler, Jr. (D-GA), 
would establish a low Input sustainable 
production system program. The ques- 
tion is how producers can remain eco- 
nomically viable without harming the 
environment 



Rural Development 
Is a Hot Issue 

The fact that the rural sector and the farm 
sector are not synonymous became appar- 
ent in the l980*s. Federal programs that 
benefit farmers do not necessarily aid the 
rural sector as well. There are approxi- 
mately 3*100 counties in the U.S.; of 
these, 15 to 20 percent are defined as 
agriculturally dependent; that is, having 
at least 20 percent of income derived 
from farming. 

The Senate has already passed a com pre* 
hensive rural development bill which 
would provide broad-based funding to 
the rural sector. The House is consider- 
ing the issue. Development policies that 
would promote growth in rural America, 
both in farming and outside it, likely will 
be pan of the 1990 farm bill debate. 



Crop insurance versus disaster assistance 
will be an issue. Disaster relief under- 
mines the need for crop insurance, but 
for the past 2 years, Congress has author- 
ized disaster relief (see the special article 
in this issue). 

Credit and debt restructuring also remain 
concerns, even though the Agricultural 
Credit Act of 1987 substantially 
revamped the farm credit delivery sys- 
tem. About 40 percent of the farm loans 
held by USDA's Farmers Home Admin- 
istration are delinquent; the agency is 
continuing to work with its stressed bor- 
rowers to minimize foreclosures- {Harry 
Baurnes (202) 786-1689} 
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ness of GLhcr crops. U.S. exports likely would increase in 
response to rising world demand. In mm. market receipts 
for U.S. producers would go up as world prices rose, even 
though total receipts (including Government support) would 

decline, unless decoupled income-support payments were 
made. 

Coarse Grain Stocks 
Ballooned in Early 1980*5 

Agriculture and trade policies of the major coarse grain trad- 
ing countries, plus global recession and the international 
debt crisis, contributed to a 65-pcrcent increase in world 
coarse grain stocks during 1980-85. Production rose by 15 

percent to 843 milli on metric tons, but con sumption 

Expanded by only 4 percent to 779 million ions. World 
prices slipped about 30 percent. Trade in coarse grains 
dropped 23 percent to 83 million tons. 

G ATT participants, including many major players in the 
world coarse grain market* have recognized the need to 
reform their agricultural and trade policies. The April agree- 
ment reflects this consensus, and expands G ATT's role in 
reforming domestic agricultural programs (see the May Agri- 
cultural Outlook). A recent study estimated that world sav- 
ings for consumers and taxpayers from agricultural trade 
reform could be substantial. 



Liberalizing World Trade 
In Coarse Grains 

This is the third in a series summarizing research on what 
could happen as negotiations under the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) move towardfree trade in 
agriculture. Negotiators at the April review of the Uruguay 
Round agreed to "substantial progressive reductions in agri- 
cultural support and protection over an agreed period of 
time." 

White there are adjustment costs involved in moving away 
from protectionism, both theory and research results suggest 
that the benefits of free trade outweigh the costs. But 
because there never has been free trade in agriculture, the 
findings in these articles are, of necessity, speculative. The 
results here represent a consensus of research conducted by 
the Economic Research Service, universities, and interna- 
tional Organizations. A longer, in-depth research report lies 
behind each article, and will be available from the authors. — 
Ed. 

Research suggests that phasing down worldwide govern- 
ment support and protection of agriculture would push 
up the volume of world coarse grain trade and increase 
coarse grain prices. World coarse grain produciion and con- 
sumption would rise slightly. Coarse grains include com, 
barley, sorghum, oats, and rye. 

U.S . coarse grain output could expand, depending on the 
trade-off between set-aside acreage returning to production, 
less intensive use of other inputs, and the relative attract! ve- 



Policies Distort Trade 

The EC and the U.S.both support domestic coarse grain pro- 
ducer prices to varying degrees, in pan to maintain farm 
incomes. Some exporters, such as Canada, reduce produc- 
tion costs by subsidizing inputs. These actions increase the 
world's supply of coarse grains. If domestic consumer 
prices are not kept lower than the supported producer prices 
by governments, consumption falls and exportable supplies 
pile up, leading to lower world prices. 
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In many nations, trade policies complement domestic agricul- 
tural programs by helping 10 boost farm income or cut sur- 
plus stocks- When governments keep producer prices above 
world prices, exporters often rely on subsidies to move grain 
into foreign markets. At the same time, many governments 
impose import barriers to protect domestic growers, further 
lowering world prices. 

Protectionist Tools Vary 

The U.S., the largest producer and exporter in the world 
coarse grain market, has historically maintained substantial 
coarse grain slocks as a consequence of its price-support pro- 
grams. U.S. support policies have generally put a floor 
under world coarse grain prices. But, since me implementa- 
tion of the 1985 Food Security Act, most loan rates have 
been below market-clearing levels. 

The EC engages in intervention purchasing at above-market 
prices, which increases production and reduces domestic con- 
sumption. Consequently, the EC uses export subsidies and 
has become a substantial exporter of barley, while importing 
less corn. 

To deal with overproduction, exporting countries often resort 
to subsidizing domestic and foreign consumers. In the U.S., 
the Export Enhancement Program for barley and sorghum 
acts lo subsidize the foreign consumer. These exporter poli- 
cies tend to lower world coarse grain prices. 

To protect domestic producers, importing countries often 
impose tariffs on imported coarse grains. These tariffs, 
together with the exporter policies, lower world prices. 

Producer subsidy equivalents (PSE's) are a means of compar- 
ing coarse grain subsidies and trade barriers across nations. 
PSE's are defined as the ratio of total government support to 
total farm revenue (including government support). Total 
government support includes ihe benefits of import protec- 
tion, direct payments, extension and research, plus input and 
marketing subsidies. The larger a nation's PSE S the more its 
producers could lose if the world moved to free trade. 

According lo the PSE's for 1982-86, producers in Japan, 
South Africa. Canada, the EC, and the U.S. stand to experi- 
ence the greatest declines in support if trade reform occurs. 
But some developing countries with high PSE's likely would 
receive special treatment under GATT terms, in order lo cou- 
tinue developing their agricultural sectors. 

Efficient producers may be able to recoup some of the lost 
support as world prices rise and trade expands. 

Higher Livestock Prices 
Would Pali Up Corn Demand 

Several recent studies suggest that livestock prices would 
rise relative lo coarse grain prices because of trade liberaliza- 
tion. If so, coarse grain demand in several countries (such as 
the U.S., Canad^ Australia, and the EC) would be pulled up. 



Subsidies for promoting wheal exports by the U.S. and EC 
have dropped world wheal prices relative to coarse grain 
prices. The removal of export subsidies in liberalizing coun- 
tries could reduce coarse grain prices relative to wheat 
prices, eroding the use of wheat as livestock feed. The 
removal of variable levies in the EC would lower the incen- 
tive to use substitutes for coarse grains. Bottom line: multi- 
national trade liberalization would boost the worldwide 
demand for coarse grains. 

Other cross-commodity relationships that would affect world 
coarse grain markets reflect the relative scarcity of cropland. 
In the U.S* and Argentina, the major alternatives to produc- 
ing coarse grains are soybeans, wheat, and livestock. In Aus- 
tralia and Canada, wheat and livestock arc the major 
alternatives. 

Prices Would Rise 

Coarse grain prices likely would increase in the long run 
with the removal of program incentives lo Overproduce, 
increased livestock demand for coarse grains, and the elimi- 
nation of export subsidies. Several recent studies have found 
that coarse grain prices would rise between I and 1 1 percent 
in the long run tinder free trade. This rise should not be con- 
fused with per-bushcl revenue received by farmers, which 
likely would decline in most developed countries as subsi- 
dies for coarse grains were eliminated. 

Coarse grain prices' relationship lo other commodity prices 
would change as well Recent studies suggest that the prices 
of coarse grains likely would decrease relative to wheat and 
livestock, but rise relative to soybeans. 

Effects on Price Stability Unclear 

Some studies suggest that the net effect of trade liberaliza- 
tion would be more stable coarse grain prices, while other 
studies suggest less stable prices. For individual countries, 
price stability will vary with the programs now in place. 

On the one hand, world market prices for coarse grains could 
become more stable, because more market participants 
would share in adjusting to any supply or demand shocks. 
After liberalization, producer and consumer prices would 
converge with the world price as differences caused by subsi- 
dies were removed Differing marketing and transportation 
margins would continue to introduce some variation, though. 

On the other hand, the domestic prices faced by consumers 
and producers in regions where prices are now stabilized by 
governments, such as the U.S., the EC, and Japan, would 
fluctuate more than now, as the world market opened up. 
Some researchers believe that these individual effects would 
cause world prices to become more unstable, since the U.S., 
a dominant participant in coarse grain trade, would face 
more variable prices in absence of a large stockpiling 
program. 
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World Trade Liberalization Would Increase 
Production, Consumption* Prices, and Trade 
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Who's Who in the World 
Coarse Grain Market 

Nearly three-quarters of the world's coarse grain is grown in 
the U.S., the USSR, the EC, China* and Eastern Europe. The 
U.S. alone accounted for 30 percent of the world's produc- 
tion in 1985-87. Canada, Argentina, Australia, South Africa, 
Thailand, Brazil, India, Mexico, and Nigeria each averaged 
only 1 to 3 percent of total world production. 

World coarse grain consumption is concentrated in the U.S., 
the USSR. China, the EC, and Eastern Europe. These five 
typically account for about 70 percent of the world's coarse 
grain consumption, and the US. share is about 22 percent. 



India and Brazil each take 2-3 percent of total world con- 
sumption, and depend mainly on their own output. Saudi 
Arabia, Algeria, South Korea, Egypt, Taiwan, Japan, Mex- 
ico, and Venezuela each account for less than 3 percent of 
total consumption, but collectively are significant importers. 

The U.S., EC, Argentina, Canada, China, Australia, Thai- 
land, and South Africa account for more than 90 percent of 
the world's coarse grain exports. During 1985-87, the aver- 
age world market share for the U.S. was 55 percent Major 
trade flows have shifted from Western Europe to the Middle 
East and Asia in the last decade. Since 1985, the EC and 
China have shifted their status from net importers to net 
exporters. 

Major coarse grain importers include Japan, the EC, the 
USSR, Saudi Arabia, South Korea, Taiwan, Eastern Europe, 
and Mexico. Together they account for nearly three-fourths 
of the world's coarse grain imports, 

Historically, the U.S, is the world's largest coarse grain 
stockholder. It held an average of slightly more than 60 per- 
cent of the world's slocks in 1985-87. The U.S. and the EC 
arc the only large producers whose domestic policies include 
grain storage to absorb excess production. Other major 
stockholders include China, the USSR, Eastern Europe, Can- 
ada, and Japan. 



US, Would Be Major Source 
Of Production Change 

Coarse grain production in the U.S. likely would increase 
with free trade, as much of the land idled under the Acreage 
Reduction and Paid Land Diversion programs returned to 
production. This would more than offset the acreage 
decrease due to farmers* abandoning coarse grain production 
because of lost program payments. (The analyses assume 
that GATT reform would not affect acreage in the Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program.) 

Total returns received by U.S. coarse grain farmers would 
fall relative to soybeans as government payments were lost, 
leading some producers to switch acreage to soybeans. On 
balance, though, most studies suggest that U.S, coarse grain 
production would still increase- 
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U.S. livestock producers likely would respond to the rising 
world demand for meal by expanding production. World 
meat consumption would go up as the EC and Japan 
removed trade barriers, which would lower their domestic 
consumer meat prices. More U.S. livestock production 
would boost the demand for U.S. coarse grains. 

U.S. coarse grain exports would probably expand in 
response to greater world demand combined with smaller EC 
and Canadian exports. 

World Output, Consumption 
Would Rise Slightly 

Because of the movement away from protectionism, world 
coarse grain production would shift away from inefficient 
producers to more efficient ones, both within and across 
countries. The U.S., Argentina, and Thailand, all efficient 
producers, probably would increase output However, pro- 
duction likely would decline in the EC, Japan, and Taiwan. 

Long-run coarse grain consumption probably would gain 
because of the rise in world livestock prices. This increase 
assumes a growing population and rising incomes, leading to 
larger per capita consumption of meat, particularly in devel- 
oping countries. The greatest potential for growth in world 
coarse grain consumption is in the Middle East and parts of 
Asia. African, Latin American, and East European countries 
have the potential to import more coarse grains, provided 
their debt problems become more manageable. 

EC Probably Would Feel 
Greatest Impact 

Because of lower domestic coarse grain prices, EC farmers 
probably would reduce production. But the size of the 
adjustment would depend on how relative prices changed 
and how much land went out of production. Livestock pro- 
ducers would use more coarse grains as feed, so the EC 
could again become a net coarse grain importer. 

Trade reform would eliminate transportation subsidies for 
Canadian coarse grain producers, increasing export market- 
ing costs. The likely result would be more domestic use for 
livestock feeding and less exports. 

Among other coarse grain exporters, Australia probably 
would continue to export barley, but little expansion seems 
likely. Several studies indicate that Australia likely would 
produce more wool, wheat, and livestock, rather than boost- 
ing coarse grains substantially. 

Thailand does not intervene much in coarse grain markets, 
and likely would expand production modestly in response to 
the slight increase in world coarse grain prices. However, its 
expanding poultry sector would probably use most of the 
additional grain. 

Argentina could respond to trade reform by expanding 
coarse grain production and exports. The extent of the 



response depends on whether the country participates in pol- 
icy reform or not, since its output increase would be greater 
if export taxes were eliminated. 

Argentina has extensive natural resources and is a low-cost 
producer of com and sorghum. But coarse grains must com- 
pete with livestock and soybeans for these resources. More- 
over, an inadequate transportation system and an unstable 
economy could limit production growth. 

China, the USSR, and Eastern Europe likely will not partici- 
pate in this round of GATT trade reform. Should China's 
livestock production expand as planned, domestic demand 
for coarse grain would increase. China could continue to 
export coarse grain from its northern provinces to the USSR 
and Japan, but also increase imports into south China, 
becoming a net importer. 

The USSR and Eastern Europe, both large importers, proba- 
bly will continue expanding their livestock production. 
Because world wheat prices would probably rise relative to 
corn after trade liberalization, the USSR and Eastern Europe 
would import more coarse grains. 

Japan imports nearly all its coarse grains. Trade reform 
would lead to increased meat imports and decreased domes- 
tic coarse grain production. Domestic beef, dairy, and perk 
production would fall, which would reduce coarse grain con- 
sumption by more than production. So Japan's imports 
would fall. 

World Trade To Rise 

Trade liberalization likely would mean that world coarse 
grain trade would go up faster than would otherwise be the 
case. For example, the EC probably would reduce produc- 
tion, but expanded livestock consumption of coarse grain 
would probably mean increased imports, largely from the 
U.S. The increase in trade due to the EC would be offset 
somewhat by lower Canadian exports and fewer Japanese 
imports. 

These results reflect the likely effects of full multilateral 
trade reform in the industrial nations. If these nations go 
only part of the way, the direction of changes in trade, pro- 
duction, and prices would be the same, but the changes 
would be smaller. Because coarse grain consumption 
depends critically on livestock production decisions, the 
results outlined here, under full liberalization, also reflect 
likely changes in world livestock production. But a different 
pattern would emerge if, for example, coarse grains markets 
opened up but livestock markets remained protected. 

Moreover, U.S. trade policy officials have stressed that elimi- 
nating domestic U.S. support and trade programs must be 
matched by similar actions in other countries. [Linwood 
Hoffman, Bengi Hyberg, and Stephanie Mercier (202) 
786-1840} 
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Weighing Crop Insurance 
Alternatives 

Problems with the currcni federal crop insurance program 
have caused policymakers to suggest several alternatives. 
The present program has been characterized by low farmer 
participation, high Government costs, and frequent use of ad 
hoc disaster assistance acts that undercut the need for crop 
insurance. (See the September Agricultural Outlook, page 2 t 
for more on these problems.) 

New options, which could be included in the 1990 farm bill, 
include the following: 

■ compulsory purchaseof crop insurance forcommodity 
program participants, 

■ free crop Insurance forcommodity program participants, 

• replacement of crop insuranqe^vith a permanent disaster 
payment program, or 

■ replacement of deficiency payment programs with a tar- 
get revenue program. 

The option of improving the current voluntary, subsidized 
crop insurance program is undergoing further study and is 
not considered here. 

The potential budget impacts of these four alternatives are 
critically important to policymakers. Total indemnity or 
disaster payments would depend on the extent of insurance 
coverage* the extent of the disaster, and whether program 
benefits were restricted to participants in Government com- 
modity programs. Other possible costs are also significant. 
Some of the program options could have sizable effects on 



commodity program participation and crop production, and 
hence on Commodity Credit Corporation outlays for price 
support loans and deficiency payments. 

To examine the potential market and budget effects of the 
program opuons, a model was used to capture producer, con- 
sumer, and Government behavior. The simulations that were 
run fa- the 1 989 crop year were based on a large number of 
possible yield outcomes for com, wheat, soybeans, and 
cotton. 

Prices, demand, production, planted and harvested acreage, 
ending stocks, and commodity program participation were 
calculated for each of the simulated national yield outcomes. 
Jn addition, the model was used u> estimate Federal budget 
costs (loan and storage outlays, deficiency payments, disas- 
ter payments, and net indemnity payments). 

How Program Options Vary 

Four new program options, plus an option representing the 
current program, were simulated: 

Compulsory crop insurance. — Under this option, commodity 
program participants would be required to purchase crop 
insurance at a 65-percent yield guarantee at the lowest of 
three possible price election levels. (Higher yield guarantees 
and price election levels could be chosen voluntarily,) The 
Government would subsidize 30 percent of the premium, 
There would be no ad hoc disaster assistance. All other fea- 
tures of the current program would remain intact. 

Free crop insurance. — Commodity program participants 
would receive free insurance coverage at the lowest price 
election level for 65-percent yield coverage. There would be 
no ad hoc disaster assistance. All other features would be 
the same as under the current program. 

Disaster assistance program. — This program would replace 
Federal crop insurance. Payments would be available to any 
producer who suffered crop losses in excess of 35 percent- 
Payment rates would be based on 65 percent of target prices 
for com, wheat, and upland couon producers, and on $5.50 
per bushel for soybean producers. 

Target revenue program. — This program would replace both 
the crop insurance and deficiency payments programs, and 
would be available for com* wheat, and upland couon pro- 
ducers. The current loan program would remain in place, as 
would acreage reduction requirements. Program participants 
would be paid the difference, if positive, between the target 
revenue and die actual revenue they receive from marketing 
the crop or placing it under loan. Target revenues would be 
calculated by multiplying the target price by the program 
yield. There would be no ad hoc disaster assistance. 

Ad hoc disaster assistance (this option represents the current 
programl-AJnder this option, loan rates, target prices, and 
acreage reduction program levels arc set at 1989 levels. Ad 
hoc disaster assistance is assumed to be paid if U.S. yields 
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ait simulated to be less than 90 percent of expected trend. 
Individual disaster payments ait made on crop losses in 
excess of 35 percent of expected yield, on a payment rate of 
65 percent of target prices for wheat, upland cotton, and 
corn, and $5.50 per bushel for soybeans. 

Target Revenue Alternative 

Would Have Greatest Market Effects 

The simulation results indicate that, on average, any of the 
four new program options would have fairly modest effects 
on prices, per acre revenues, commodity program participa- 
tion, and harvested acreage. 

The largest market effects likely would occur under the tar- 
get revenue program. Under ihc current crop programs, defi- 
ciency payments are calculated by multiplying ihc 
producer's program yield by ihc difference, if positive, 
between the target price and the greater of the national aver- 
age price or ihc national loan rate. Program yields used to 
calculate deficiency payments have been frozen at their 1985 
levels, although actual yields have been trending upward. 

While the current program protects producers against low 
prices, it offers little protection against disaster-reduced 
yields (the case most of the time). When drought occurs, 
increasing prices reduce the deficiency payment. 

Under a target revenue program, producers would fare better 
than under the current program when actual yields fell below 
program yields, but worse when actual yields were above 
program yields. This would stabilize producer revenues 
around the target level. 

Per acre, revenues for target revenue program participants 
were estimated to be substantially less than under the current 
program, mainly because of the discrepancy between fixed 
program yields and actual yields. 






Participation Would Rise Most 
With Free Insurance 

The compulsory crop insurance and disaster assistance 
options produced participation rates and market effects sim- 
ilar to those of the current program. 

Participation rates would rise the most under the free insur- 
ance option. This would occur mainly because participants 
in the free crop insurance program would have higher reve- 
nues, on average, than those outside the program. Harvested 
acreage would increase slightly under this option and market 
prices would fall slightly. 

Farmers* participation in commodity programs likely would 
decrease slightly under the compulsory crop insurance pro- 
gram, primarily reflecting the cost of purchasing crop insur- 
ance. However, continued high participation in commodity 
programs under both the compulsory and the free crop insur- 
ance options probably would obviate the need for ad hoc 
disaster assistance. 

Budget Effects: 

Disaster Assistance Program Most Costly 

Government outlays for the four commodities would be high- 
est under the permanent disaster assistance program option. 
Based on the simulations* the estimated average program 
costs for 1989 would have been $9/7 billion, almost $500 
million more than ihe current program. 

Government outlays under a free crop insurance program 
would also be more than under the current program. But 
payments under a disaster assistance option would exceed 
indemnity payments under a free crop insurance option. 
Increased program participation under free crop insurance 
would raise deficiency payments and loan outlays. 

On average, compulsory crop insurance would be less costly 
to operate than the current program. While premium subsidy 
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costs and administrative costs would be greater, ad hoc disas- 
ter payments likely would be eliminated because of the high 
crop insurance participation, Further savings could be real- 
ized if commodity program participation decreased under the 
program. 

Costs under a target revenue program likely would be little 
more than half the cost of the current program. Most of the 
reduction would be due to the decline in program 
participation. 



But lower commodity program participation could boost 
nonparticipants' pressure for ad hoc disaster assistance. Bas- 
ing target revenues on average yields rather than on lower 
program fields pr otwbJY would i ncrease the costs of a targets 
rcvcuiK; piogram itoover 125 percent of current program 
costs. 



The costs presented in the accompanying table reflect the 
average simulated Government outlays for 1989, and 
strongly depend on the assumed yield outcomes. The fre- 
quency of payments can differ considerably among the 
options. An ad hoc disaster program would require disaster 
payments in about 20 percent of the simulations, for 
instance, while a free crop insurance program would pay 
indemnities annually under most of the simulated yield 
outcomes. 



Any New Program Must Balance 
Costs and Coverage Provided 

For those interested in minimizing Government costs, the tar- 
get revenue program clearly would be preferable; it results in 
costs less than half those of any other option when program 
yields are used. Bui lower Government costs would come at 
the expense of lower program participation, greater risk 
exposure to farmers, and lower farm income for both partici- 
pants and nonparticipants. 

On the other hand, those interested in greater risk protection 
to farmers through high participation rates probably would 
favor the free crop insurance program— but Government 
^costs likely would be somewhat larger than under the-current- 
program. 

Catastrophic risk protection for farmers requires balancing 
acceptable Federal budget exposure with the level and stabil- 
ity of protection offered, The program options discussed 
here could be tailored to balance these factors. In the end, 
however, policymakers may decide that making adjustments 
in the current crop insurance program is more desirable than 
switching to any of the four new alternatives. } Joe Glauber 
and Joy Harwood (202) 786-1840] 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1-— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received by farmers (1977=100) 
Livestock 1 products 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmers, (1977=100) 
Production items 

Conmodities t services, interest, 
tajte*, & wages 

Cash receipts (* bf I.) 1/ 

Livestock C* bil-) 
Crops (S bil.) 

Market basket 0962*84=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Far* value/retail cost (X) 

Retail prices (1962-64=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away froci home 

Agricultural exports <* bil 
Agricultural importa (t bil. 

Commercial production 
Red meat (mil, tb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb.) 
Eggs (mU . do*.) 
Hilk (bil. tb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (Lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mtl. bu. ) 3/ 
Corn use <m1t. bu.) 3/ 

Prfces 4/ 

Choice steers—Omaha ((/cut) 
Barrens ft atl ts--7 mkts. ($/cwt> 
Broiters--12-city (cts./lb.) 
Eggs-'Hr Gr. A, large (cts./doi.) 
Witt-all at plant (*/cut) 



I 2/ 
> 2/ 



Wheat— (cans •* City HRW ordinary (t/bu. 
Corn-^Chicago (*/bu.) 
Soybeans-Chicago (*/bo.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot mkt* (cts./lb.) 





1 986 










1980 






IV 


Annual 


1 


11 




MI f 


IV F 


Annual F 


144 
152 
135 




138 
150 
126 


14*j 
159 
136 


146 
156 
HO 




137 
151 
134 


;; 


140 
154 
133 


162 
173 




157 
170 


163 
175 


165 
178 




- 


** 


168 
1GQ 


1S2 




151 
79 
73 


1S3 
63 

70 


170 
61 
69 




170 
79 
91 


-- 


153-161 
7B-82 
75-79 


113 

100 

128 

30 




116 
100 
124 
30 


123 
30 


125 
108 
133 
30 




Vltrj 


•-- 


"- 


120 
119 
123 




116 
117 
122 


123 
122 
125 


125 

124 
127 




126 
124 
139 


126 
124 
130 


125 
123 
128 


10.3 
5.2 




35.3 

21.0 


10.* 
5.8 


9. 
5. 


.8 
5 


9.0 
5.0 


9.5 
5.2 


40.0 
21.5 


10,269 
5,160 
1,446 
35.4 


39 

20 

5 


,763 
,587 
,771 
145.5 


9,594 
5,070 
1.391 
31.2 


9,871 
5 536 
1,394 
32. 


3 


9,865 
5,723 
1.405 
35.5 


9,973 
5,590 
1,460 
35.6 


39,303 
21,921 
5,650 
145. 7 


56.1 




218.4 


52.5 


54. 


1 


55.2 


57.2 


219.1 


4,259.1 
2,109.4 


4,881,7 
7,698,7 


7.071.6 
1,868.5 


5,203. 
1,787. 


9 



3,419.0 


" 


4.259.1 


70.14 

38.66 

57.9 

67.3 

13.26 

4.12 
2.75 
7.91 
52.3 




69. 54 

43.39 

56.3 

62.1 

12.20 

3.56 
2.39 
7.33 

57.8 


73.67 

40.76 

59,4 

78.6 

13.07 

4.34 
2.72 
7.63 
55.3 


73, 

41. 
67. 
75. 
12. 

4. 
2. 
7. 

60. 


65 

64 

1 

2 

27 

44 
76 
39 
9 


70-71 

45-46 

56-59 

80-81 
13.00- 
13.20 

67.1 


72-76 
37-41 

54-56 

68-72 
13.90- 
14.70 


72-74 

41-43 

59-61 

75-77 
13.05 
13.30 



I F 



1990 
Annual F 



9,600 
5,510 
1,415 
37.1 



53.7 



39,205 
23,425 
5,770 
148.7 



222.3 



73-79 71-77 

37-43 40-46 

50-56 49-55 

65-71 62-68 
13.00- 11.50- 

14.00 12.50 



1961 



1962 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1v66 



1987 



1968 



1989 F 



Gross cash fncome (f bfl.) 
Cross cash expenses (t bil.) 

Met cash income (* bf I - > 
Net farm income (* bfl.) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal it per acre) 
Real (1977 5) 



146.0 
113.2 

32.8 
26.9 



819 
551 



150.6 
112.8 

37.8 
23.5 



823 
513 



150.4 
113.5 

36.9 
12.7 



788 
472 



155.2 
116.6 

38.6 
32.2 



782 
446 



156.9 
110.2 

46.7 
32.4 



679 
376 



152.5 
100.7 

51 -a 
38.0 



595 
322 



162.0 
104.3 

57.7 

47.1 



547 
290 



171.6 
111.7 

59,9 
45.7 



564 
268 



170-175 
116-120 

52-57 

46-53 



597 
291 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with year indicated. 
3/ Dec.-Feb. first quarter; Mar. -Hay second quarter; Jur*-Aug. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter: Sept. -Aug. amual. Use includes 
export* I domestic disappearar>ce. 4/ Simple averages. 5/ 1981 A 1966-69 values as of February T. 1982-85 values as of April 1. 



forecast. 



not available. 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 



Annual 



1988 



1989 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing £ shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 



1986 



1987 1988 II MI IV I 
S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



II 



4,243.6 4,524.3 4,880.6 4,838.5 4,926.9 5,017.3 5,113.1 5,203.8 



"Gross private domestic; 
i nvestment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of poods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing £ shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods f services 

GNP implicit price deflator (X change) 

Disposable personal income (S bil.) 
Disposable per. Income (1982 $ biU) 
Per capita disposable per* income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1982 $) 

U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mi I.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982=100) 
Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (s) 

Personal income <S bit* annual rate) 
Money stock-K2 (daily avg.) (S bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (X) 

Housing starts (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (miU) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores (S btl.) 

Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores (S bi I.) 
Eating & drinking places (S bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores (S bil.) 



2,797.4 

406.0 
942.0 
166.8 
500.0 
1,449.5 



659.4 

652.5 

6.9 

-97.4 

872.2 



3,010.8 
421.0 
998.1 
177.2 
529.2 

1,591.7 



3,235. 

455. 

1,052. 

186. 

559. 



1,727.6 



3,204. 

454. 
1,042. 

183. 

554. 
1,707. 



9 


3,263.4 


3,324.0 


3,381.4 


3,446.8 


6 


452.5 


467.4 


466.4 


471.0 


4 


1,066.2 


1,078.4 


1,098.3 


1,122.0 


6 


188.9 


193.9 


195.0 


199.2 


s 


567.8 


574.1 


587.3 


592-8 


9 


1,744.7 


1,778.2 


1,816.7 


1,853.8 



699.9 

670.6 
29.3 

-112.6 

926.1 



750.3 

719.6 

30.6 

-73.7 

968.9 



748.4 

719.1 

29.3 

-74.9 

960.1 



771.1 
726.5 

44.6 

-66.2 

958.6 



752.8 

734.1 

18.7 

-70.8 

1,011.4 



769.6 774.7 

742.0 747.4 

27.7 27.3 



-54.0 
1,016.0 



-52.7 

1,034.9 



1982 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,717.9 3,853.7 4,024.4 4,010.7 4,042.7 4,069.4 4,106.8 4,134.0 



2,446.4 
384.4 
878.1 
157.4 
447.1 

1,183.8 

639.6 

634.1 
5.6 

-129.7 

761.6 

2.6 

3,013.3 
2,635.3 

12,469 
10,905 



,513.7 
389.6 
890.4 
159.6 



452, 
1,233. 



241.6 
239.4 



674.0 
650.3 

23.7 

-115.7 

781.8 

3.2 

3,205.9 
2 676.6 

13 140 
10,970 

243.9 
241.7 

Annual 



2,598.4 
413.6 
904.5 
161.3 
460.0 

1,280.2 

715.8 

687.9 

27.9 

-74.9 

785.1 

3.3 

3,477.8 
2,793.2 

14,116 
11,337 

246.4 
244.1 



1986 



125.1 

132.1 

109.6 

7.0 

3,526.2 

2,811.2 
5.98 

9.02 

1,805 
11.4 
1.55 

121.2 

73.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 



1987 



129.8 
139.6 

112.4 
6.2 

3,777.6 

2,909.9 
5.82 
9.38 

1,621 
10.3 
1.51 

125.5 
76.9 
25.3 

12.7 
7.1 



1988 



2,586.8 
414.8 
899.2 
157.1 
459.8 

1,272.8 

713.5 

692.0 

21.5 

-72.6 

783.0 

4.8 

3,435.9 
2,773.3 
13,966 

11,273 

246.0 
243.8 

1988 

July 



2,608.1 
410.7 
910.3 
164.1 
461.9 

1,287.0 

733.6 

696.1 

37.5 

-74.9 

775.9 

4.4 

3,511.7 
2,806.4 

14,235 

11,377 

246.7 

244.5 



2,627.7 

420.5 
912.0 
164.6 
462.1 
1,295.2 

709.1 

690.8 

18.3 

-73.8 

806.4 

4.7 

3,587.4 
2,835.9 

14,504 
11,466 

247.3 
245.1 



2,641.0 
419.3 
915.0 
165.0 
466.0 

1,306.7 

721.1 
696.6 

24.5 

-55.0 

799.7 

4.0 

3,689.5 
2,881.7 

14,884 

11,625 

247.9 

245.7 



2,655.3 

424.9 
910.0 
166.2 

461.9 
1,320.4 

719.2 

700.1 

19.0 

-52.5 

812.0 

4.6 

3,747.0 
2,886.6 
15,081 
11,618 

248.4 
246.1 



1989 



Apr 



May 



June July P 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



137.2 

142.5 

115-0 

5.5 



138.0 

142.7 

115.0 

5.4 



4,064.5 4,079.8 

3,069.5 3,023.9 
6.69 6.73 

9.71 9.96 



1,488 
10.6 
1.50 

134.4 
83.6 
27.6 

13.1 
7.0 



1,478 
10.6 

1.50 

135.6 

83.3 

27.7 

13.1 

6-8 



141.7 

145.6 

117.1 

5.3 

4,386.8 

3,080.6 
8.70 
9.79 

1,343 
10.8 
1.49 

141.4 

87.5 

29.2 

13.6 

7.2 



141.6 

143.7 

117.2 

5.2 



141.4 

143.7 

117.5 

5.3 



141.7 

144.0 

117.5 

5.2 



4,395-7 4,416.2 4,449.0 

3,072.1 3,088.0 3,117.3 
8.40 8.22 7.92 

9.57 9.10 3.94 



1,308 
10.3 
1.50 

142.5 

88.4 

29.6 

13.6 

7.3 



1,419 
9.8 

1.51 

142.4 

88.8 

29.6 

13.7 

7.4 



1,430 
10.2 



143.7 

89.2 

29.7 

13.9 

7.3 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed, 
avai Lable. 

Information contact; ^nn Duncan (202) 786*3313. 



2/ Private, including farm. R = revised. P = preliminary. •* - not 



October Wo*> 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 





Average 

1975-79 


























1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 P 


1990 f 












Annual percent change 










Total foreign 


























Real GHP 


3.7 


2.6 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


3.1 


4.0 


3.3 


3.0 


CP1 


U.O 


17.1 


15.8 


14.7 


18.8 


22.8 


22.1 


11.8 


16.6 


34.4 


70.9 


58.8 


Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 


14.6 


22.2 


-2.7 


-7.0 


-2.6 


5.6 


1.9 


11.0 


18.4 


13.3 


9.4 


9.8 


Real GNP 


3.1 


2.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


2.4 


3.1 


3.9 


3.6 


2.7 


CP1 


9.4 


10.9 


9.6 






5.1 


4.7 


2.8 










Export earnings 
Centrally planned * 
Reel GNP 


14.9 


17.0 


-3.3 






6.3 


4.6 


19.4 










3.3 


3.8 


1.1 


2.4 


2.0 


3.8 


1.1 


2.4 


2.3 


4.0 


3.8 


4.3 


Export earnings 


16.1 


16.5 


3.4 


6.0 


8.2 


1.5 


-5.1 


7.3 


6.7 


3.5 


5.9 


7.6 


latin America 


























Real GnP 


5.1 


5.4 


0.9 


-0.5 


-3.2 


3.5 


3.7 


4.1 


3.0 


0.5 


-1.8 


1.8 


CP1 


53.7 


64.0 


67.9 


75.1 


130.0 


177.9 


184.9 


88.9 


140.5 


318.0 


700.8 


578.8 


Export earnings 
Africa & Middle East 


12.8 


30.1 


5.3 


-10.1 


-0.8 


6.7 


-7.6 


-14.5 


9.1 


17.2 


7.9 


4.8 


Real GNP 


6.4 


1.3 


0.0 


1.4 


0.1 


1.1 


0.0 


-1.2 


1.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3 3 


CP) 


16.4 


24.6 


17.3 


12.9 


16.7 


19.4 


11.2 


11.7 


13.3 


23.7 


20.7 


17 4 


Export earnings 
Asi a 


13.2 


37.9 


-9.2 


-19.7 


-17.5 


-6.1 


-4.0 


-20.9 


16.1 


18.8 


5.9 


4.8 


Real GHP 


6.8 


6.3 


6.6 


3.6 


6.6 


5.4 


4.0 


5.8 


7.0 


8.8 


6.4 


5.7 


CPI 


8.4 


14.2 


14.1 


7.3 


7.7 


8.5 


5.2 


4.5 


5.5 


6.7 


7.9 


7.9 


Export earnings 


18.6 


27. fl 


6.8 


-0.3 


3.4 


13.1 


-1.2 


6.0 


28.0 


25.4 


14.9 


12.0 


* Includes People's 


Republic of 


China. P 


= pre I 


mi nary. 


F = forecast. 















Information contact: Timothy Baxter C202) 786-1706. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



19S6 



123 

107 
109 
98 
96 
91 
138 
77 
169 
177 
130 
123 
IK 
138 
HS 
1Z9 
128 



Prices received 
ALL farm products 
ALL Crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains I hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops 
Fruit, all 

Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetables 

fresh market 
Potato** t dry beans 
Livestock t products 
Heat animals 
Dairy Product! 
Poultry t ens* 
Prices paid 

Conmodities & services, 

interest, taxes, & wage rate* 159 

Production items 144 

Feed 106 

Feeder Livestock 153 

Seed ! US 

Fertilizer 124 

Agricultural chemicals 127 

Fuel* & energy 162 

Farm t Motor supplies 144 

Autos t trucks 196 

Tractors t self -propelled machinery 174 

Other machinery 182 

Building t fencing 1J© 

Farm sarvlces t cash rent 145 

Mtarwt payable per ocre on farm real estate debt 211 

Ta*es payable per acre on farm real estate 133 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 160 

Production Items, interest, taxes, t wage rates 150 

natio, prices received to price* paid (X)2/ 77 

Prices received C191D-HHDQ) 561 

Prices paid, etc {parity index) (1910-14*100) 1,093 

Parity ratio C1910-U-106) «)2/ 51 



Annua L 
"l987" 



126 
106 
101 

as 

SI 
99 

129 
79 
181 
194 
144 
147 
126 
146 
163 
129 
107 



161 
147 
103 
179 

ua 

118 
124 
161 
US 
208 
174 
1S5 
137 
146 
190 
139 
167 
151 

79 

578 

1,110 

52 



1988 



135 
126 
137 
120 
117 
95 
132 

10a 

181 
194 
142 
137 
124 
750 
16S 
126 
118 



170 
1S7 
128 
192 
150 
130 
126 
163 
148 
215 
181 
197 
138 
147 
1S6 
142 
172 
160 

52 
631 

1,167 
54 



1988 
Aug 



14#. 
136 
U7 

i3a 

137 
89 
131 
120 
182 
197 
153 
147 
152 
152 
169 
122 
138 



84 
660 

56 



Mar Apr 
1977*100 



149 
136 
162 
136 
132 
93 
H3 
112 
158 
166 
149 
146 
194 
161 
176 
131 
150 



85 

679 



147 
140 
161 
139 
131 
97 
144 
110 
166 
176 
171 
168 
208 
154 
170 
127 
139 



177 
165 
140 
185 
170 
141 
133 
185 
155 
226 
192 
209 
140 
,151 
190 
144 
186 
167 



83 

672 

LIB 



1989 
May June July R 



149 
141 
160 
138 
130 
97 
144 
109 
201 
216 
153 
145 
223 
156 
171 
126 
147 



64 
6fl0 



H7 
138 
154 

*V 
125 
97 
144 
107 
197 
212 
152 
149 
211 
157 
172 
127 
144 



83 
673 



!146 
134 
153 
126 
122 
100 
143 
104 
159 
163 
I6fl 
170 
233 
157 
174 
130 
138 



178 
165 
133 
193 
170 
141 

J 33 
188 

155 

225 

192 

.209 

141 

1 II 
I9tf 
144 
186 
167 

82 
667 

1.226 
54 



Aufl P 



144 
128 
155 
119 
115 
106 
141 
93 
173 
179 
U3 
138 
205 
160 
177 
133 
139 



81 
660 



1/ Freih market for noncltrus; fresh market 4 Processing for Citrus, 2/ Ratio of Index of Prices received for all farm Products to index 

Ratio derived using the most recent prices paid Index, 
and October. P = preliminary, ft = revised. 



\f prein market tor noncitrus; fresh market 4 Processing for Citrus, 2/ Rat 
of prices paid for commodities and services. Interest, taxes, and wage rates. 
Prices paid data are quarterly and brill be published in January, April, July, 
■- * not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



°ll\ 






Agricultural Outlook 



Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 

Annual 1/ 1988 

1986 1987 1988 Aug 



Kar 



Apr 



1989 

Hay June 



July R Aug P 



64 
00 
8 



5.03 

11.90 

25.10 

10.90 

49 J 0- 



AU wheat (S/bu.) 3-71 

Rice, rough (S/ckt) 5.04 

Corn (S/bu.) 1-?6 

Sorghum (S/cwt) 3.11 

ALL hay, bated (S/ton) 61, 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 5 

Cotton, upland (cts./Lb.) 54, 

Potatoes (S/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/ckt) 
Tomatoes (S/ckt) 
Onions (S/cwt) 
_0ry edible beans (S/cwtX 

Appies for fresh use (cts./Lb.) 19.8 

Pears for fresh use (S/ton) 369.00 

Oranges, all uses ($/box) 2/ 4.27 

Grapefruit, aU uses ($/box) 2/ 4.29 

Livestock _„ M 

8eef cattle (S/cwt) 52.80 

Calves ($/cwt) 60.90 

Hogs ($/cwt) 50.10 
Lambs ($/ckt) _, t 69.10 
ALL milk, sold to plants ($/cwt) 12.50 

Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 11.46 

8roiters (Cts./Lb.) 34.5 

Eggs (cts./doi.) 3/ 61.2 

Turkeys (cts./tb.) 44.4 

Wool {cts./Lb.) 4/ 64.3 



55 
59 
56 
56 



3.33 
7.79 
2.27 
3.66 



62.42 



5, 

59. 



08 
6 



7 ?: 

57. 



17 
21 
2 



4.35 

14.70 

26.00 

12.50 

^47-.67 



17.6 
227.00 
5.03 
4.96 



61.40 

78.10 

50.80 

77.90 

12.53 

11.37 

28.6 

53.1 

34.3 

87.1 



5.49 
15.20 

26.80 

16.7 

347.00 
6.56 
5.39 



3. 
7. 

2. 
4. 

82. 

8. 

53. 



61 
43 
,65 
,41 

,10 
,33 
,9 



5.86 

13.00 

38.00 

8.85 

25.90- 



24.5 
326.00 
4.90 
4.09 



4.07 
6.47 
2.59 

4.03 

98.10 
7.51 
56.3 

7.45 
13.60 

34.10 
70 
00 



9 
53 



16.1 
328.00 
5.27 
3.36 



4.03 
6.66 
2.56 

4.16 

104.00 
7.29 
58.9 

8.15 
9.07 

55.80 
10.90 
32.80 

14.6 

290.00 
6.64 
3.28 



66.80 


65.90 


72.00 


70.00 


89.80 


91.00 


94.00 


90.50 


42.50 


44.70 


39.30 


36.90 


69.50 


59.80 


72.50 


75.20 


12.22 


11.80 


12.70 


12.30 


11.15 


10.90 


11.30 


11.20 


34.0 


42.3 


38.7 


38.9 


53.2 


58.1 
42.0 


80.1 


65.3 


36.5 


40.0 


42.3 


138.0 


122.0 


130.0 


135.0 



4.01 
6.76 
2.58 

4.02 

104.00 
7.21 
58.8 

8-94 
7.48 

43.60 
9.58 

32v00- 



14.1 
448.00 
8.52 
4.05 



68.80 
91.20 

41.60 
73.10 
12.20 
11.20 
45.2 
62.0 
43.4 
139.0 



3.84 
6.94 
2.52 

3.90 

94.80 
7.06 
58.8 

8.45 

13.50 

27.90 

13.60 

-3V.10- 



10.8 
493.00 
8.10 
4.85 



67.60 

94.20 
45.10 
70.60 
12.30 
11.30 
42.6 
63.3 
44.0 
139.0 



3.78 
7.33 

2.47 
3.99 



3.83 
7.20 
2.29 
3.89 



85.40 82.80 
6.83 5.93 

60.6 64.3 

9.47 8.18 

16.30 11.40 

28.40 26.00 

16.70 16.90 

-3W90— 30.70 



9.8 16.1 

480.00 398.00 

5.04 4.28 

4.62 7.24 



68.00 
94.70 
45.90 
68.60 
12.60 
11.60 
39.1 
64.0 
41.5 
120.0 



69.60 
94.50 
46.10 
67.40 
12.90 
12.00 
36.1 
71.0 
41.3 
105.00 



rages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges & grapefruit, 
returns. 3/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & 
t price, excluding incentive payments. P = preliminary. R = revised. 



1/ Calendar year ave 
2/ Equivalent on-tree 
4/ Average Local market 

Information contact: Am Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



which are crop years, 
eggs sold at retail. 



Producer ^-Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusled). 



Annual 


1988 








1989 








1988 


July 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 

1982-84 


Kar 
^100 


* Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


118.3 


118.5 


120.5 


121.1 


121.6 


122.3 


123.1 


123.8 


124.1 


124.4 


118.3 


118.4 


120.4 


120.8 


121-3 


122.0 


122.9 


123.5 


123.9 


124.2 


118.2 


118.8 


120.7 


122.2 


122.9 


123.5 


124.2 


124.9 


125.0 


125.5 


121.8 


122.1 


124.1 


124.7 


125.2 


125.7 


126.2 


126.7 


127.1 


127.8 


116.6 


117.3 


119.1 


121.2 


122.0 


122.7 


123.5 


124.4 


124.3 


124.8 


112.2 


113.4 


112.7 


114.0 


114.3 


115.5 


115.6 


115.6 


116.1 


116.7 


112.1 


113.4 


114.6 


116.0 


116.6 


119.0 


119.0 


119.6 


119.3 


119.5 


112.5 


114.3 


109.6 


111.5 


110.9 


111.0 


111.2 


110.1 


111.8 
140. T 


113.6 


120.7 


129.0 


127.1 


128.8 


128.4 


130.3 


133.0 


137.3 


138.1 


137.4 


138.1 


138.9 


144.0 


142.9 


144.3 


143.3 


142.3 


142.9 


142.3 


93.6 


95.1 


99.6 


112.0 


106.1 


122.9 


117.6 


112.6 


110.6 


112.8 


108.4 


107.6 


111.4 


112.6 


113.4 


113.8 


114.1 


113.8 


113.6 


114.1 


113.1 


112.6 


118-5 


119.6 


120.5 


120.4 


121.6 


121.6 


121.6 


121.6 


143.0 


147.8 


143.2 


145.4 


150.0 


149.5 


152.4 


158.1 


151.7 


150.6 


122.0 


123.0 


124.4 


125.6 


125.5 


124.7 


124.6 


125.1 


125.6 


126.0 


129.3 


127.0 


133.0 


141.4 


144.4 


140.2 


144-1 


153.2 


150.8 


150.8 
180.7 


119.1 


125.7 


128.5 


130.8 


138.3 


146.6 


158.9 


164.0 


172.5 


112.2 


111.3 


118.9 
126.6 


120.9 


121.8 


122,7 


124.4 


124.9 


125.5 


126.3 


122.1 


122.1 


127.9 


128.9 


129.7 


130.4 


131.5 


132.1 


133.3 


114.0 


114.0 


116.7 


117.2 


117.8 


118.0 

11T.3 


117.9 


118.1 


119.2 


120.1 


107.5 


107.2 


107.8 


109.6 


111,3 


111.8 


111.5 


111.6 


112.3 


114.4 


111.3 


116.8 


113.5 


113.4 


118.1 


120.0 


119.3 


116.1 


112.8 


109.9 


108.2 


113.5 


112.2 


112-7 


114.1 


115.3 


114.9 


114.0 


113.4 


145.8 


147. 5 


149.9 


157.0 


158.5 


159.2 


159.5 


161.1 


164.2 


167.5 


118.6 


119.2 


119.9 


120.3 


121.1 


121.8 


122.3 


123.1 


123.5 


124.0 



Consumer Price Index, aU items 
Consumer Price Index, Less food 

ALL food 

Food away from home 
Food at home 

Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 
Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel commodities Less footwear 

Footwear 

Tobacco & smoking products 

Beverages, alcohol ic 

1/ Beef, veal, Umb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





Annual 




1988 
July 






1989 






1986 


1987 


1988 


Feb. 


Mar R 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 










1982= 


= 100 










103.2 


105.4 


108.0 


108.6 


111.7 


112.1 


113.0 


114-2 


114.1 


114.0 


107.2 


109.5 


112.6 


113.6 


117.2 


118.3 


117.8 


119.1 


118.4 


119.0 


112.9 


112.0 


112.7 


117.7 


113.2 


113.5 


104.5 


109.4 


112.2 


114.1 


97.6 


103.7 


105.4 


104.7 


133.3 


123.8 


119.3 


142.9 


128.9 


124.6 


91.9 


95.0 


99.1 


ifols 


101.0 


101.9 


102.9 


102.3 


102.6 


102.6 


111.0 


115.3 


120.1 


121.9 


121.8 


122.0 


122.0 


122-7 


123.4 


103.0 


113_3 


129.9 


130.4 


122.1 


121.1 


119.6 


122.3 


128.4 


129.0 


"l 


99-0 


100.4 


96.9 


119.9 


111.0 


107.1 


140.4 


117.0 


110.5 
116.9 


101.2 


103-5 


108.3 


107.8 


118.4 


119.8 


119.4 


119.7 


119.0 


106.6 


107.3 


108.5 


107.3 


114.5 


114.8 


115.3 


115.3 


115-7 


115.5 


104.0 


120.1 


114.1 


104.2 


17B.3 


162.0 


152.7 


150.8 


161.8 


157.8 


99.5 


67.6 


88.6 


95-7 


96.7 


135.8 


110.8 


107.0 


104.8 


111.0 


116.6 


116.4 


126.4 


126.0 


133.1 


133.1 


133.7 


134.4 


134.9 


135.3 


93.9 


100.4 


99.9 


102.0 


102.8 


104.0 


103.2 


103.5 


103.4 


105.8 


88.1 


95.5 


101.4 


101.4 


108.1 


111.3 


112.2 


111.7 


106.6 


108.1 


99.9 


104.9 


95.2 


101.7 


93.6 


92.4 


88.5 


90.0 


96.9 


101.9 


116.7 


103.4 


111.4 


124.9 


116.3 


123.2 


125.1 


132.2 


130.6 


125.9 


124.9 


140.0 


151.7 


142.6 


152.7 


153.2 


158.3 


157.5 


139.1 


137.3 


99.9 


101.6 


102.2 


101.2 


106.5 


106.0 


105.5 


105.7 


106.4 


107.8 


104.9 


108.6 


113.8 


113.4 


118.6 


119.2 


119-1 


119.9 


120.7 


120.6 


103.3 


103.9 


118.9 


126.8 


115.4 


117.9 


117-9 


119.3 


116.7 


117.1 


98.4 


100.7 


103.1 


103.8 


106.6 


106.6 


106.9 


110.4 


110.3 


109.7 


110.1 


110.3 


111.9 


111.5 


113.9 


115.1 


115.5 


116.5 


116.6 


116.9 


109_5 


111.8 


114.1 


113.2 


116.6 


117.3 


118.4 


116.0 


117.4 


117.5 


106.3 


108.3 


111-7 


112.1 


114.1 


113.7 


114.0 


114.2 


114.1 


114.2 


106_8 


109.3 


115-2 


115.5 


119.5 


119.6 


119.4 


119.6 


120.1 


120.6 


142. 4 


154.6 


171-9 


175.4 


187.3 


187.3 


187.4 


187.4 


196.8 


196.6 


99.1 


101.5 


107.1 


106.2 


111.0 


111-5 


112.3 


112.7 


112.6 


112.6 


98.4 


100.8 


106.0 


109.9 


110.1 


111-4 


111.5 


112.4 


112.1 


112.9 


94.5 


92.9 


105.7 


111.0 


114.1 


116.5 


113.7 


115.9 


116.5 


115.0 


103.2 


106.4 


108.6 


106.2 


115-8 


116.0 


116.1 


117.0 


116.9 


116.1 


84.6 


84.2 


116.6 


147.6 


103.7 


109.8 


107.4 


114.7 


103.1 


100.3 


67.7 


93.7 


96.0 


97.3 


101.2 


103.2 


104.1 


106.3 


103.9 


103-7 


93.2 


96.2 


106.0 


110.1 


111.0 


113.7 


111.4 


115.0 


111.4 


109-7 


103.9 


106.6 


108.1 


109.9 


123.8 


118.7 


112.3 


127.5 


121.0 


119.4 


79.2 


71.1 


97.9 


111.5 


111.3 


115.1 


109.8 


114.1 


105.8 


105.1 


91.8 


102.0 


103.0 


99.7 


104.6 


106.6 


105.9 


106.9 


105.5 


104.3 


129.6 


101.2 


121.5 


156.4 


121.5 


138.5 


138.4 


155.0 


148.5 


135.5 


88.3 


106.4 


98.4 


99-4 


94.8 


98.4 


105.0 


108.1 


110.5 


111.4 


90.9 


91.8 


89.1 


84.9 


94.7 


91.3 


90.0 


89.7 


90.3 


92.1 


91.4 


8:* 


134.0 


152.3 


133.2 


140.0 


130.7 


137.5 


127.5 


129.7 


89.7 


87.2 


82.0 

118.0 


93.1 


93.1 


93-1 


93.7 


93.7 


93.7 


104.9 


110.2 


111.9 


111.9 


112.3 


112.3 


113.8 


115.4 


118.5 


100-1 


102.8 


106-9 


107.9 


110.8 


111.5 


112.3 


113.1 


112.8 


112.7 


99.9 


102.5 


106.3 


106.8 


110.1 


110.5 


111.7 


112.4 


112.3 


112.2 


105.5 


107.8 


111.5 


113.3 


117-4 


116.6 


118.4 


117.4 


118.1 




101.2 


103.7 


110.0 


112.9 


114.6 


116.1 


115.1 


116.9 


115.2 


115.4 


92.9 


95.5 


104.8 


109.1 


110.8 


113.8 


110.5 


114.9 


111.4 


110. 


105.4 


107.9 


112.8 


115.0 


116.6 


117.5 


117-5 


118.1 


117.3 


118.2 


111.0 


112.6 


122.9 


124.1 


129.0 


129.2 


129.3 


130.8 


130.8 


132.1 


109.6 


112.6 


114.6 


115.9 


118.3 


118.6 


120.0 


119.6 


120.6 


121.5 


114.5 


112.5 


114.3 


113.8 


117.7 


118.7 


119.4 


119.5 


119.6 


119.3 



Finished goods 1/ 

Consumer foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh I drfed vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canned fruit & juice 
Frozen fruit & juice 
Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 
Canned veg. ft juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 
Eggs 

Bakery products 
Heats 

Beef & veal 
Pork 

Processed poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Shortening & cooking oil 

Consumer finished goods Less foods 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drinks 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 4/ 
Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 
Fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 
Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrial commodities 

Alt foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Coorodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types & sizes of reffned sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, 
alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animal feeds). R = revised. 

Information contact; Aw Duncan (202) 786-3313. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8,— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket 1/ 

Retail cost (1982-B4»100) 
Fam value (1982*64=100) 
Farw-retaH spread (1982-84=100) 
Fam value*ratail cost (X) 

Heat product* 

Retail cost (1982-84=100} 
Fam value (1982-84=100) 
Far*- retail spread (1982-84=100) 
fam value-retail cos t (%% 

Dairy products 

Retail cost (1982-84=100} 
Farm value (1982-64*100) 
Farm*mtail *preed (1982*84-100) 
Farm value-Tetai L cost <%) 

Poultry 

Retail tost (1962*54*100) 
farm value (1982-64-1D0) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64=100) 
Farm value*retail cost (%) 

detail cost (1982*64-100) 
Farm valua <l982-6t-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (X) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost fl982-84M00) 
Fam value (1982*84=100) 
Fam*retaU spread (1962-84=100) 
Farm value*r*tail cost (X) 

Fresh fruit* 



Retail cost (1983-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-64=100) 
Fam*retatl *pre»d (1982*84=100) 
Fam value*retai i cost (X) 

Fresh vegetables 

Retail cost* (1982-64=100) 
Farm value (1962*64=100) 
Farm*retail ipread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value*retai L cost (X) 

Processed fruits i vegetables 
Retail cast (1962*64*100) 
Farm value ^(1982*84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-rvtail costs (X) 

Fats & oils 
ReteK coat (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84»100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm vatue-retail cost (X) 



Beef, Choice 

Retail price 2/ (cts. /lb.) 

Met carcass value 3/ (cts.) 

Net farm value 4/ (Cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Carcass*reta1L spread 5/ (cts,) 
Farm-carCa** *pread 6/ (cts.) 

Farm value*retail price (X) 
Pork 

Retail price 2/ (ctt./lb.) 

Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net fam value 4/ (ct*.) 

Farm retail *pfeed (cts.) ^ 
Ltiole*al«*retail spread 5/ (cts, 
Fam-rfwlesale spread 6/ (cts.) 

Farm valua*ret«U price (%) 



1985 





Annual 
1986 1987 


1968 


1988 

July 


Feb 


Mar 


1969 


June 




1985 


Apr 


Hay 


July 


104.1 
96,2 

108.3 
32.4 


106,3 
94.9 

112,5 
31.2 


111.6 
97.1 

119.4 
30,5 


116.5 

100.3 

125.3 

30.1 


117.3 

103.8 

124.6 

31.0 


122.3 

106.4 

130.6 

30.5 


122.9 

107.2 

131,4 

30.5 


123.6 

106.6 
132.7 

30.2 


124.7 
108.7 
133.3 

30,5 


124.7 

1D6.7 

134,5 

29.9 


125.2 

107.4 

134.7 

30.0 


98.9 

91.3 

106,7 

",8 


102, 
94,3 

109.8 
46J5 

103.3 

92,6 
113.3 

43.0 


109,6 

101.2 

118.3 

46,7 

105.9 
93.3 

117.5 
42.3 


112.2 
99,5 

125.2 
44,9 

108.4 
90.4 

124.9 
40.0 


113.4 
97.5 

129.7 
43.6 

107:6 
86.9 

126,7 
36.7 


114,3 

102.6 

126.3 

45.5 

113.4 
97.7 

127.9 
41.3 


115.5 
103.7 
127,6 

113.8 

94.3 

131.7 

39.8 


115.6 

103,4 

128,1 

45.3 


115.6 
103.2 

128.3 
45.2 

113.8 
91.7 

134.2 
38.6 


116.1 

103.6 

128.9 

45.2 

113.6 
92.5 

133.0 
39.1 


116.7 

103.4 

130.3 

44.9 


103.2 

95.2 

110.5 

44.2 


114.1 
93.0 

133.5 
39.1 


114,1 

92.0 

134.5 

36.7 


106.2 

105.9 

106.6 

55.3 


114.2 

115.1 

113.3 

53.9 


112.6 

93.8 
134.2 

44,6 


120.7 

110.4 

132.6 

49.0 


129.0 
133,2 

124,2 
55.3 


128.4 
113.9 
145. 1 
47,5 


130,3 
124,3 

137.3 
51.0 


133.0 

125.9 

141.2 

50.7 


137.3 

143,5 

130_1 

55.9 


140.1 

136.8 

143.9 

52.2 


138.1 
126.1 
152.0 
48.9 


91.0 

85.7 

100.4 

60.5 


97.2 

92.4 

106.0 

61.0 


91.5 

76.8 

117.9 

53,9 


93.6 

76.7 

123.9 

52.7 


95.1 

84.9 

113.4 

57,4 


106.1 
92.3 

130.9 
55.9 


122.9 

128.0 

113.7 

66.9 


117.6 
99.8 

149.5 
54.5 


112.6 
93.3 

147.2 
53.2 


110.6 
95.5 

137,7 
55.5 


112.8 
97,3 

140.7 
55.4 


107.9 
94.3 

109.8 
10.7 


110.9 

76.3 

115.7 

6.4 


114,8 

71 _0 

120.9 

7.6 


122.1 

92,3 

126.3 

9,3 


122.1 
99.5 
125.3 

10.0 


12B.9 

101. 

132.8 

9.6 


129.7 

103.1 
133.4 

9.7 


130.4 

103.3 

134.2 

9.7 


131.5 
104.3 
135.3 

9.7 


132.1 

103.5 

136.1 

9.6 


133.3 

101.6 

137.7 

9.3 


118.4 

110.8 

121.8 

29,6 


120.4 

103.8 

128,0 

27.4 


135.6 

113.9 

145.7 

26.5 


145,4 

113.3 

160.2 

24.6 


150.7 

134.4 

158.2 

28.2 


154.3 

101.5 

178.7 

20.8 


151.6 
92.3 

179,0 
19.2 


151.0 
82.8 

182.5 
17.3 


157.3 
95.8 

185,7 
19-2 


152.6 
86,9 

182.9 
18,0 


152.3 
96.8 

177.0 
20.5 


103,5 
93.1 

108.9 
30.5 


107.7 
90.0 

116.6 
28.4 


121.6 

112.0 

126.5 

31,3 


129.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 


127.0 

101.6 

140,1 

27,2 


144.4 

144,5 

144.3 

34.0 


HO. 2 

120.1 

150.5 

29.1 


144.1 

142,7 

144.8 

33.6 


153.2 

153.4 

153.1 

34.0 


150.8 

133.0 

160.0 

29.9 


150,8 

158,0 

147.1 

35.6 


107.0 

117.7 

103.7 

26,2 


105.3 

101,5 

106.4 

22.9 


109.0 

111,1 

108.3 

24,2 


117.6 

136,5 

111.7 

27.6 


117.8 

140.1 

110.5 

28.3 


123.7 

135.4 

120.0 

26.0 


123.7 

134,4 

120.4 

25.8 


124.3 

132.9 

121.6 

25.4 


124.9 

132.8 

122.4 

25,3 


125.4 

132.9 

123.1 

25.2 


126.0 
135.0 
123.2 
25.5 


108,9 

104.3 

110.6 

25,8 


106.5 
76.2 

117.6 
19.2 


108.1 
74.1 

120.6 
18.6 


113.1 

103.3 

116.7 

24.6 


112,6 

132.6 

105.2 

31,7 


120.5 
99.2 

128.3 
22.2 


120.4 

103.1 

126,8 

23.0 


121.6 

105.4 

127_6 

23.3 


121.6 

104.6 

127.6 

23.1 


121.6 
99.2 

129.8 
21,9 


121.6 
91.3 

132.8 
20.2 




Annual 




1988 






1969 







232.6 


230.7 


135.2 


133.1 


126.8 


124,4 


105.8 


106.3 


97.4 


97.6 


8.4 


8.7 


55 


54 


162.0 


176,4 


101.1 


110.9 


71.4 


82.4 


90.6 


96.0 


> 60.9 


67.5 


29.7 


26.5 


44 


46 



242.5 

145.3 
137.9 
104.6 

97.2 
7.4 

57 

183.4 
113,0 

82,7 
105.7 

75,4 

30.3 

44 



1968 



254.7 
153.9 

147.4 

107.3 

100.8 

6.5 

58 

183.4 
101.0 

69.4 
114.0 

82.4 

31.6 

38 



July 



Feb 



war 



June 



259.3 


265.2 


269.5 


269. a 


271.9 


268.1 


144.6 


160,9 


167.4 


169.5 


167.7 


158.5 


137.9 


157.6 


163.9 


164,3 


160.9 


152.5 


121,3 


107.6 


105.6 


105.5 


111.0 


115.6 


114.7 


104.3 


102.1 


100.3 


104.2 


109.6 


6.7 


3.3 


3.5 


5,2 


6.8 


6.0 


53 


59 


61 


61 


59 


57 


187.4 


179.3 


179.7 


179.5 


177.1 


179.1 


100.0 


92.7 


91.8 


68.6 


95.5 


99.6 


72.6 


65.2 


63.3 


59.0 


66.4 


74.0 


114.8 


114.1 


116.4 


120.5 


108.7 


105.1 


87.4 


86.6 


87.9 


90.9 


81.6 


79-5 


27.4 


27.5 


28.5 


29.6 


27.1 


25.6 


39 


36 


35 


33 


39 


41 



July 



271,6 
156.4 
149.9 
121.7 
115.2 
6.5 
55 

162.8 
100.6 

75.2 
107.6 

82,2 

25.4 

41 



sed on Indexes of retail prices for domestically produced fam foods from the CPI-U published monthly. by 
Istlcs. The farm value 1* the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, 
duct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of *ite i n*Y Include marketing Charges such as 



1/ Retail cost* are based 
the Bureau of Labor Statist* 
less allowance for byproduct. 

grading J packing for some commodities. The farm-retail apread. the difference between the ratal I price 6 the farm value, 
represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, dUtrfbuting these foods. 2/ Estifnated weighted average price of 
retail cut* fro» pork i choice yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail cut Prices froai BLS. 3/ Value of carcass quantity (beeOl 
wholesale cut* (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of malt cuts; beef edited for value of fat i bone byproducts, 4/ Harket value to 
producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retai I cuts minus value of byproducts. 5/ Represent* charges for 
retailing £ other (marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, 1 n *city transportation. 6/ Represents charges made for 
livestock marketing, processing, i transportation to city where consumed. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 786*1870, Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1286, 



Table 9,— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the September 1989 Issue,) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



October 1989 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10 —U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Beef 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 

Pork 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 

Veal 5/ 
19B6 
1987 

1939 F 

Lamb & mutton 
19B6 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 

Total red meat 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 

Broilers 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 

Mature chicken 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 

Turkeys 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 

Total poultry 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 



Pro- 
due- 
Beg . t i on 
stocks 1/ 



Red meat 
1986 
1987 
19B8 
1989 F 



& pouitr 



420 
412 
386 
422 



289 

248 
347 
413 



11 

7 
4 
5 



13 

l I 

6 



733 
679 

745 
846 



27 

24 
25 
36 



144 
163 



150 
178 



321 
365 

495 
442 

T,054 
1,044 
1,240 
1,288 



24,371 
23,566 

23,589 
22,921 

14,063 
14,374 
15,684 
15,926 



524 
429 
396 
360 



338 
315 
335 
337 



39,296 

38,684 
40,004 
39,544 

14,316 
15,594 
16,180 
17,295 



627 

650 

632 



3,271 
3,828 

3,968 
4,195 

18,215 
20,072 
20,786 
22,122 

57,511 
58,756 
60,790 
61,666 



Im- 
ports 



2,129 
2,269 
2,379 

2,180 

1,122 

,195 

1,137 

1,000 



27 
24 

27 




41 
44 
51 
5? 



3,319 
3,533 

3,594 
3,235 



3,319 
3,532 

3,594 
3,235 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Hill ion pounds 4/ 



26,919 
26,247 
26,354 

25; 523 

15,474 
15,817 
17,168 
17,339 



562 

460 
427 
365 



392 
372 
394 
398 



43,348 
42,897 

44,343 
43,625 



14,342 
15,618 
16,205 
17,331 



771 
814 
826 

788 



3,422 
4; 006 
4,250 
4,445 

18,535 
20,437 
21,281 
22,564 

61,883 
63,333 
65,624 

66,189 



521 
604 
680 
905 



86 

109 
195 
200 



5 

7 

10 





613 
722 

836 
1,106 



566 
752 
765 

900 



16 

15 
26 

22 



27 
33 
51 
38 



609 
800 
842 

960 



1,223 

1,521 
1,728 
2,066 



52 
52 

64 
60 



132 
124 
126 

140 



2 
2 
1 





187 
179 
193 
201 



149 
151 
156 

140 



156 
157 
163 

148 



343 
336 
356 

349 



Ending 
stocks 



412 
386 
422 
325 



248 
347 
413 
370 



7 
4 
5 
5 



13 
8 
6 

7 



680 
744 
846 

707 



24 
25 
36 

30 



163, 

188 
157 
150 



178 
282 

250 
290 



365 

495 
442 
470 



1,045 
1,240 
1,288 
1,177 



550 
449 
410 
359 



375 

360 
386 
390 



41,868 
41,251 
42,418 
41,611 



13,603 
14,691 
15,248 
16,260 



589 
608 
641 
613 



3,212 
3,686 
3,945 

4,113 

17,405 
18,985 
19,834 
20,986 

59,273 

60,229 
62,251 
62,597 



Consumption 

Per 

Total capita 2/ 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 




Pounds 




25,935 
25,205 
25,188 
24,233 


78.4 
73.4 

72,1 
68.7 


57.75 

64,60 
69,54 
72-74 


15,008 
15,237 
16,434 
16,629 


58.6 
59,1 
63,1 
63,4 


51,19 
51,69 
43,39 

41-43 



1.9 
1,5 
1,4 
1.2 



1,4 
1,3 
1,4 
1.4 



140.2 
135,3 

137,9 
134.7 



56,3 
60,2 
61,9 

65,4 



2.4 
2,5 
2,6 

2,5 



13,3 
15.1 
16.0 
16.5 



72,0 
77.8 

80.5 
34,4 



212.3 
213,2 

218.4 
219.1 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats & federally inspected plus nonfederally inspected for poultry, 
2/ Retail weight basis* (The beef carcass-to-retai L conversion factor was .74 during 1962-85. It was Lowered to -73 for 
1986, ,71 for 1987, & 70,5 for 1988 & 89,) 3/ Dollars per cut for red meat- cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice 
steers, Omaha 1,000-1.100 Lb.; pork: barrows and gitts, 7 markets; veal: farm price of calves: lamb & mutton: Choice 
slaughter Lambs, San AngeLo; broilers: wholesale 12-city average; turkeys; wholesale NY S-L6 lb* young hens, 4/ Carcass 
weight for red meats & certified ready-to-cook for poultry, 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade no Longer reported separately. 
F = forecast* *- - not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson t Letand Southard, or Marrfc yeimar <202) 786-1285, 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



Seg. 
stocks 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



Consumption 



Ending 
stocks 



Per Wholesale 
Total capita price* 



Milhon dozen 



1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 F 



9 

11, 
10 

10, 
14, 
15, 



5,708, 

5,688 

5,705, 

5,802, 

5,771 

5,649, 



3 


32.0 





12.7 





13.7 


3 


5.6 


1 


5.3 


9 


16.1 



5,749.7 

5,711.8 
5,729.4 
5,818.3 
5,790.8 
5,681.2 



58 

70, 
101, 
111, 
141, 
112, 



27.8 
30.3 

28.0 
25.1 

26.0 
24.0 



529.7 

548.1 
566.8 
599.1 
604.9 
635.1 



11.1 
10.7 
10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10.0 



5,122.8 
5,052.0 
5,022.6 

5,068-5 
5,002.9 
4,899-1 



No. 

259.4 
253.3 
249.4 
249.3 
243.7 
236.4 



Cts./doz. 

80.9 
66.4 
71.1 
61.6 
62.1 
74-78 



* Cartoned grade A Large eggs, Hew York, f = forecast. 
Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 786-1714. 



ri2.-u.s. 


Milk Supply & 


Use 1 


















Coronerc i at 








ConmercidL 
















Total 
commer- 








All 
mi Lk 




Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


CCC 




Disap- 




due* 


Farm 


market- 


Stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 










Bi 


L L i on pounds 










$/cwt 


1981 


132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 


2.3 


138.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


1984 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


1985 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


1986 


143.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


2.7 


148.3 


10.6 


4.2 


133.5 


12.51 


1987 


142.5 


2.2 


140.3 


4.2 


2.5 


146.9 


6.7 


4.6 


135.6 


12.54 


1988 


145.5 


2.2 


143.3 


4.6 


2.4 


150.3 


8-9 


4.3 


137.1 


12.24 


1989 F 


145.7 


2.2 


143.5 


4.3 


2.3 


150.1 


8.7 


4.2 


137.2 


13.20 



1/ Milkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants £ dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Jim Milter (202) 786-1770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Egg$_ 



Annua I 



1988 



1989 



1986 



1987 



1988 



July 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Hay 



June 



July 



SroUers 

Federally inspected sla^hter, 

certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price, 

12-city (cts./lb.) 
Price of grower feed (V*on) 
SroUer-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. 



14,265.6 15,502.5 15,984.0 1,234.1 1,270.1 1,473.4 1,335.9 1,533.5 1,514.5 1,360.1 



Lb.) 



■? L Vh-rn? Vt3 lllllin V 1 t-^-' ■ »*M \ HI I fc . KUm f 

Broiler-type chicks hatched Uil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mi L Lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S., 

8-16 Lb. young hens (cts./lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed (J/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil.) 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average nuifcer of Layers (mil.) 

Rate of Lay (eggs per layer 

on fariw) 
Cartoned price, New York, grade h 

Large (cts./doz,) 3/ 
Price of Laying feed (J/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (mil. doz.) 
Frozen (mi L. doi.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 



56.9 


47.4 


56.3 


66.5 


58.1 


62. 1 


63.5 


70.4 


67.4 


62.0 


187 


186 


220 


24. U 


243 


242 


240 


238 


237 , 


237 


3.7 


3.7 


3.1 


3-4 


2.9 


3.2 


3.2 


3.8 


3.6 


3.3 


26.6 


23.9 


24.8 


41.2 


32.8 

442.8 


32.5 


32.4 


37.9 


35.3 


33.8 


5,013.3 


5,379.2 


5,588.7 


473.4 


502.5 


493.5 


522.9 


509.8 


511.7 



3,133 3,717 



3,903 



322.4 248.1 301.3 268.8 356.9 388.6 359.6 



72.2 

215 

4.1 
150.2 
225.4 


57.8 
213 
3.9 

178.2 
240.4 


61.3 
243 

3.0 
282.4 

242.0 


70.8 
279 

3.0 
456.8 

23.7 


62.2 
264 

2.9 
262.5 

23.7 


65.7 
258 

3.1 
263.1 

26.9 


68.3 
256 

3.3 
269-2 

26.4 


72.1 
255 

3.4 
298.5 

28.6 


73.0 
251 

3.5 
355.6 

29.1 


66.4 
251 
3.3 

454.6 
26.5 


68,460 
278 


69,627 

280 


69,253 
286 


5,721 
270 


5,173 
272 


5,777 

270 


5,565 
267 


5,683 
267 


5,479 
266 


5,625 
265 


248 


248 


251 


21.2 


19.0 


21.4 


20.7 


21.3 


20.6 


21.2 


71.1 
174 
7.0 


61.6 

170 
7.6 


62.1 

202 
5.3 


73.7 
238 
4.9 


71.1 
214 
5.8 


92.1 

2K 
7.5 


76.6 
211 
6.2 


73.7 
210 
5.9 


75.2 

211 
6.0 


76.5 

210 
6.1 


.72 

10.0 


1.16 
9.B 


1.29 

13.1 


.90 
19.2 


.36 

14.9 


.21 

14.4 


.48 
11.2 


.54 

11.7 


.78 
12.3 


.81 
11.4 



424 



428 



366 



24.9 



27.2 



32.7 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey livewefght. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is 
rrentLy reported for 12 States only; henceforth, hatch of broiler- type chicks Hill be used as a s 



cur 

eggs to volijtie buyers for delivery to* retai lers. 

Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 786-1714. 



35.9 38.3 34.7 30.2 

broi 
substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned 



October 1V6v 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Annual 1986 1989 

1986 19B7 19B3 July fd> Har Apr Hey June July 

Milk prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5X fat (i/ewt) 1/ 11.30 11.23 11.03 10.52 11.26 10.98 11.09 11.12 11.33 11.76 

Wholesale prices 

flutter, grudeAChi. (cts./lb.) 144.5 140.2 132.5 135.9 131.0 131.0 13K0 131.0 131.0 130.3 

Am. cheese, Vis. 

assembly pt. <ets./tb.) 127.3 123.2 123.8 116.3 117.6 117.6 120.4 123.9 130.8 K0.6 

Nonfat dry milk (ets.Ab.) 2/ 80. 6 79.3 60.2 77.1 S3. 6 79.6 61.1 64.5 88.5 96-2 

USDA net removals 

Total milk *quiv. (mil. lb.) 3/ 10,628.1 6,706-0 8,856.2 248.8 1,471.6 1,156.5 1,398.8 1,468_3 863 5 167.1 

Butter {mil. lb + ) 287.6 187 + 3 3l2 + 6 5.2 67.0 54.4 64.1 66.4 40.3 7.7 

Am. cheese (mil. lb.) 468. 4 282.0 233.1 13.6 6.5 3 + 7.0 9 3 2 9 .2 

Nonfat dry milk (mil. Lb.) 827.3 559.4 267.5 -.7000000 

MUk 

Milk prod. 21 States (nil. lb + ) 121,433 121,294 123,896 10,514 9,839 10,860 10,770 11,095 10,435 10,310 

MUk per cow (lb.) 13,399 13,955 14.378 1,222 1 152 1 275 1 266 1 305 1 228 1 213 

Hunter of milk cows (1.000) 9,063 8,692 8,617 8,601 8,538 8,520 6,510 8 505 8 501 8 497 

U.S. milk production (mil. Lb.) 143,381 142,557 145,527 6/12,312 6/11,566 6/12,766 6/12,656 6/13,037 6/12 275 6/12,074 

Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 13,695 12,867 7,440 11,112 8,927 10,448 11,000 11,870 13,245 13,937 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 4,590 4,165 4,646 5,324 4,673 5,018 4,940 5 140 5 763 5 688 

Government (mil. lb.) 9,105 8,702 2,794 5,788 4,254 5,430 6,059 6 729 7 482 8 048 

Imports, total (mil. lb.) 3/ 2,733 2,490 2,394 208 - 169 178 177 162 179 

Commercial disappearance 

(mil. Lb.) 133,498 135,657 137,187 12,035 9,747 11,677 11,051 10,919 11,282 

Butter 

Production (mil. Lb.) 1,202.4 1,104.1 1,207.5 76.3 124.7 135.7 124.7 122.5 95.3 72.2 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Lb.) 205.5 193 + Q 143.2 293.4 246 + 6 314.4 341 + 9 379.1 438 + 3 464 2 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 922 + 9 902.5 909.8 71.4 47.8 86.9 55.6 35.3 53.4 

American cheese 

Production (mil. Lb.) 2,798.2 2,716.7 2,756.6 232.5 208.7 231.9 236.2 247.0 240.0 226 8 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Lb.) 850.2 697.1 370.4 412.5 28S + 4 293.5 284.6 286.7 311.8 317.4 

Commercial disappearance (mil. Lb.) 2,382.8 2,437.1 2,570.0 224.4 189.1 228.5 '228.8 220.4 237.3 

Other cheese 

Production (mil. Lb.) 2,411.1 2,627.7 2,815.0 222.3 210.8 256.5 236.4 247.9 245.6 237.8 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Lb.) 94.1 92.0 89.7 99.0 111.4 111.4 110.9 117.0 115.8 120.4 

Commercial disappearance (mil. Lb.) 2,684.9 2,880.2 3,034.1 235.4 225.2 274.2 245 + 6 265.9 258.7 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production <iniL. lb.) 1,284.1 1,056.8 978.5 80.1 85.6 95.7 99.8 99.8 81.0 60 + 8 

Stocks, beginning (mil. Lb.) 1,011.1 686.8 177.2 160.4 66.3 84.4 88.3 100. fl 100.7 78.3 

Commercial disappearance (mil. Lb.) 479.1 492 + 9 733.1 77.3 66.5 91.0 86.5 99.4 101.9 

Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. 9al.) 4/ 1,248.6 1,260.7 1,246.9 126.8 86.6 108.0 104.3 122.6 128.4 122.5 

Annual 1987 1988 1989 

1986 1987 1988 IV I U III [V IP II P 

Milk pro<iJCtion (mil. Lb.) 143,381 142,557 145,527 34,811 36,197 37,871 36,025 35,434 36,647 33,044 

Mitt per co* (lb.) ftn _ 13,260 13,802 14,213 3,385 3,519 3,697 3,526 3,471 3,611 3,763 

No. of milk cows p,000) 10 .* 1 L 10 ' 329 10 * 239 10 . 2S5 10,285 10,244 10,213 10 208 10 148 10 110 

Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 1.73 1.83 1.58 1.89 1.74 1.51 1.46 1.59 1.56 1.47 

Returns over concentrate 5/ 9.23 9.52 9.05 9_97 9.34 8.33 8.53 9.86 9.63 8.80 

costs (S/cwt milk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices pafd f.o.b. Central States production area, high heat spray process. 

3/ MUk equivalent, fat basis. 4/ ice cream, ice milk, & hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for 
price support deductions. 6/ Estimated. P - preliminary. — = not available. 

Information contact: JimHilLer (202) 786-1770. 



Table 15. -Wool 



Annual 1988 1989 

1986 1987 1988 July Feb Har Apr May June July P 

U.S. wool price, 1/ (cts./Lb.) 191 265 438 450 438 410 375 375 365 350 

Imported wool price, 2/ (cts./Lb.) 201 247 372 364 417 387 363 339 323 325 

U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool M 000 Lb.) 126,768 129,677 117,069 9,077 11,074 13,718 10,400 8,700 11,908 9,669 

Carpet wool (1,G00 Lb.) 9,960 13,092 15,633 1,073 1,314 1,559 1,595 1,362 1,517 l|l55 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory «'s (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2*3/4" & up. 
2/ Wool Price Charleston, SC warehouse, clean basis, AustraUan 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 
10.0 cents. P m preliminary. 

Information contact: John Lawler (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals. 



Annual 1988 1989 

1986 19B7 1988 July Feb Mar ' Apr Kay June July 

Cattle on feed (7 States) 

Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 7,920 7,643 8,066 7,431 7,700 7,661 8,012 7,847 7,555 7,010 

Placed on feed (1,000 head) 20,035 21,040 20,584 1,246 1,585 1,975 1,534 1,619 1,268 1,311 

Marketings (1,000 head) 19,263 19,410 19,698 1,760 1,509 1,549 1,570 1,747 1,751 1,690 

Other disappearance (1,000 head) 1,049 1,207 1,187 62 115 75 129 164 62 63 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, , A 

Omaha 2/ 31.0 41.0 31.5 24.5 28.7 29_4 30.2 29.4 28.9 29.6 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 27.8 32.8 19_6 16.8 16.3 15.4 14.8 16.8 18.5 19.6 

Market prices (S/cwt) 

Slaughter cattle „ M 

Choice steers, Omaha 57.75 64.60 69.54 65.96 72.92 75.75 75-31 74.52 71.71 70.74 

Utility cows, Omaha 37.19 44.83 46.55 45.39 46.92 45.89 45.19 45.57 48.56 49.12 

—Choice vealers^S^-St. Paul-^5/ 59.92 78.74- -90.23 77.50 225^06 257r50 266.25 260.05 2S&744 " 246.83 

Feeder catt Le 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 Lb. 62.79 75.36 83.67 79-08 85.56 84.45 82.63 83.50 85.38 87.13 

Slaughter hogs , tr% ,, ir M ^ 

Barrows 4 gilts, 7-markets 51.19 51.69 43.39 45.57 40.91 39.85 37.06 42_37 46.10 47.06 

Feeder pigs , ^ 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 45.62 46.69 38-88 25.57 34.18 39.55 34.74 34.24 28.85 24.25 



Slaughter sheep & \.t 

Lambs, Choice, San Angel o 69.46 78.09 68.84 59.00 68.83 70.90 78.17 73.56 72.63 69.50 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 34.78 38.62 38.88 37.83 53.28 47.55 42.45 38.95 37.10 31.92 

Feeder lambs , „* ,* 

Choice, San Angelo 73.14 102.26 90.91 79.67 97.17 95.30 88.06 78.18 75.94 74.08 

Wholesale meat prices, Midwest « „ „ , ~ ~ 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 Lb. 88.98 97.21 103.34 97.09 107.98 112.43 113.84 112.62 106-35 104.91 

Canner 1 cutter cow beef 71.31 83.70 87.77 85.74 96.93 92.17 89.77 89.74 93.83 95.24 

Pork loins, U-18 Lb. 4/ 104.78 106.23 97.49 104.96 90.97 91.77 91.59 99.95 108.28 115.10 

Pork bellies, 12-14 Lb. 65.82 63.11 41.25 40.84 31.41 30.91 25.49 29.11 32.90 31.52 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 Lb. 80.01 80.96 71.03 65.90 67.11 63.00 61.60 63.30 64.00 64.23 

ALL fresh beef retail prices/ -- 212.64 224.35 226.07 233,94 238.50 237.33 238.31 236.47 237.50, 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head)* 

Cattle 37,288 35,647 35,072 2,983 2,568 2,822 2,644 3,024 3,025 2,794 

Steers 17,516 17,443 17,341 1,494 1,261 1,400 1,336 1,521 1,506 1,385 

Heifers 11,097 10,906 10,755 927 808 840 763 907 952 903 

Cows 7,961 6,610 6,334 512 457 532 493 540 508 452 

Bulls & stags 714 689 642 49 42 50 52 56 59 54 

Calves 3,408 2,815 2,504 215 181 200 158 163 167 174 

Sheep 4 Lambs 5,635 5,199 5,293 405 425 519 409 447 437 413 



35,647 


35,072 


2,983 


2,568 


2,822 


17,443 


17,341 


1,494 


1,261 


1,400 


10,906 


10,755 


927 


808 


840 


6,610 


6,334 


512 


457 


532 


689 


642 


49 


42 


50 


2,815 


2,504 


215 


181 


200 


5,199 


5,293 


405 


425 


519 


81,081 


87,738 


6,366 


6,791 


7,763 


23,405 


23,419 


1,982 


1,744 


1,889 


416 


3S7 


34 


28 


31 


309 


329 


27 


27 


33 


14,312 


15,614 


1,133 


1,204 


1,373 



Hogs 79)598 81^081 871738 6,366 6,791 7,763 7,380 7,480 7,079 6,295 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef " ,24,213 23,405 23,419 1,982 1,744 1,889 1,757 1,998 2,022 1,889 



Veal 509> 416 3S7 34 28 31 27 29 29 27 

Lamb 4 mutton 331 309 329 27 27 33 26 28 26 25 

Pork 13,998 14,312 15,614 1,133 1,204 1,373 1,321 1,341 1,266 1,107 



Annual 1988 1989 

1986 1987 1988 I II III IV I I! HI 

Cattle on feed (13 States) 

Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 9,754 9,245 9,769 9,769 9,385 9,001 8,591 9,408 9,678 8,455 

Placed on feed il,000 head) 23,583 24,894 24,353 5,824 5,893 5,986 6,650 6,212 5,177 

Marketings (1,000 head) 22,856 22,991 23,339 5,823 5,859 6,171 5,486 5,598 5,985 7/6,038 

Other disappearance (1,000 head) 1,236 1,379 1,375 385 418 225 347 344 415 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 6/ 

Inventory (1,000 head) 1/ 41,100 39,690 42,995 42,995 41,345 44,065 45,000 43,210 41,605 43,690 

Breeding (1,000 head) 1/ 5,258 5,110 5,510 5,510 5,520 5,630 5,460 5,335 5,420 5,560 

Market C1,o6o head) 1/ 35,842 34,580 37,485 37,485 35,825 38,435 39,540 37,875 36,185 38,130 

Farrowing* (1,000 head) 8,223 8,838 9,316 2,123 2,578 2,359 2,261 2,109 2,535 7/2,359 

Pig crop (1,o6o head) 63,835 68,888 71,848 16,489 20,175 18,007 17,216 16,439 19,900 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds Live weight. 3/ Per head starting September 
1988. 4/ Prior to 1984, 8-14 lb.; 1984 & 1985, 14-17 lb.; beginning 1986, 14-18 lb. 5/ New series estimating the composite 
price of all beef grades & ground beef sold by retail stores. This new series is in addition to, but does not replace, the 
series for the retail price of Choice beef that appears in table 8. 6/ Quarter* are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (I), 
Mar. -Kay (II), June-Au9. (IM), and Sept. -Nov. (IV). 7/ Intentions. *Clastes estimated. — = not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson or Leland Southard (202) 786*1285. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.- 


-Supply & Utilization 1 ^ 

Area 


2 




























Feed 

and 
resid- 


Other 
domes- 
tic 














Set 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 




Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




aside 
3/ 


PUnted 
Nil. acres 


ted 


Yield 
Bu./acre 


tion 


sugoly 


ual 


use 




ports 


use 


stocks 


price 
V 




Nil. 


bu. 


S/bu. 


Vheat 




























1984/85 


18.3 


79.2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


405 


749 




1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.39 


1985/86 


18.6 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2.425 


3,866 


279 


767 




915 


1,961 


1,905 


3.08 


1986/87 


21.0 


72.1 


60.7 


3fc.4 


2,092 


4,016 


413 


780 




1,004 


2,197 


1 821 


2.42 


1987/88 


23.9 


65.6 


56.0 


37.7 


2, 107 


3,945 


281 


811 




1 592 


2,684 


1,261 


2.57 


1968/89* 


22.5 


65.5 


53.2 


34.1 


1,811 


3,096 


155 


823 




1,425 


2 403 


694 


3.72 


1989/90* 


9.5 


76.8 


62.7 


32.9 


2,064 


2,779 


175 


635 




1,275 


2,285 


494 


3.65-4.20 


ft fee 




Mil, acres 










Nil. 


cut (rough equlv.) 




S/cwt 


1984/85 


.79 


2.83 


2.80 


4,954 


138.8 


187.3 


_- 


6/60.5 




62.1 


122.6 


64.7 


8.04 


1985/86 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5,414 


154. 9 


201.6 


-- 


6/65.8 




58.7 


124.5 


77.3 


6.53 


1986/87 
1987/88 


1.48 


2.38 


2-36 


5,651 


133.4 


213.3 




6/77.7 




84.2 


161.9 


51.4 


3.75 


1.57 


2.36 


2.33 


5,555 


129,6 


164:0 




6/B0.4 




72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


1968/89* 


1.09 


2.93 


2.90 


5,511 


159.5 


194.9 


-- 


6/61,0 
6/84.1 




87.0 


168.0 


26.9 


6.50-7.00 


1989/90* 


1.16 


2.77 


2.75 


5,548 


152.3 


164.3 


-- 




78.0 


162.1 


22.2 


7.00-9.00 


Corn 




Mil. acres 


Bu 


./acre 








KU_ 


bu 


. 






S/bU. 


1964/85 


3,9 


80.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,684 


4,079 


1,091 




1,665 


7,036 


1,648 


2.63 


19S5/S6 


5.4 


83.4 


75.2 


118.0 


8,877 


10,536 


4,095 


1,160 




1,241 


6,496 


4,040 


2,23 


1986/87 


14.3 


76.7 


69.2 


119.3 


8,250 


12,291 


4,714 


1,192 




1,504 


7,410 


4,882 


1.50 


1987/88 


23.0 


65.7 


59.2 


119.4 


7,072 


11,958 


4,738 


l)229 




1,732 


7,699 
7,330 


4.259 


1.94 


1988/89* 


20.5 


67.6 


58.2 


64.6 


4,921 


9,185 


4,000 


1,255 




2,075 


1,855 


2.55 


1989/90* 


10. 


72.3 

Nil. acres 


65.2 

Bu 


112.4 
./acre 


7,321 


9,179 


4,200 


1,300 
Kit. 


bu 


2,000 


7,' 500 


1)679 


1.85-2.25 
S/bu. 


Sorghum 
1984/85 




























.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,154 


539 


16 




297 


854 


300 


2.32 


1985/86 


.9 


18.3 


16.8 


66.8 


1,120 


1,420 


664 


26 




178 


869 


551 


1.93 


1986/87 


3.0 


15.3 


13.9 


67,7 


93B 


1,489 


S 3S 

564 


12 




196 


746 


743 


1.37 


1987/88 


4.1 


11.8 


10.6 


69.7 


73? 


1,483 


25 




231 


820 


£ 


1.70 


1988/89* 


3.9 


10.4 


9.1 


63.8 


STB 


1,240 


475 


25 




315 


815 


2 30 


1989/90* 


2.8 


11.9 


10.5 


62.6 


659 


1,084 


500 


15 




250 


765 


319 


1.65-2.05 


Barley 
1984/85 
1985/86 




Hit. acres 


Bu . / ac re 








Nil. 


bu 








S/bU. 


.5 

.7 


12.0 
13.2 


IT. 2 

11.6 


53.4 
51.0 


599 

591 


799 
646 


304 
333 


170 
169 




77 
22 


551 
523 


247 
325 


2.29 

1.98 


1986/87 


2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


944 


298 


174 




137 


608 


336 


1.61 


1957/88 


2.9 


11,0 


10.1 


52.7 


530 


879 


258 


174 




126 


558 


321 


1.81 


1988/89* 


2,5 


9.7 


7.5 


38.6 


291 


624 


162 


180 




85 


427 


197 


2.79 


1989/90* 


2.1 


9.3 


8.6 


46.9 


401 


613 


190 


180 




60 


430 


183 


2.05-2.45 


Oats 




Mil. acres 


Bu./acre 








Nfl. 


bu 








S/bu. 


1984/65 


.1 


12.4 


8.2 


58,0 


474 


689 


433 


74 




1 


509 


160 


1.67 


1985/86 


.1 


13,3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


728 


460 


82 




2 


544 


164 


1.23 


1986/87 


.6 


K.7 


6.9 


56.3 


386 


603 


395 


73 




3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88 


.8 


18.0 


6.9 


54.0 


374 


553 


361 


79 




1 


441 


112 


1.56 


1988/89* 


.3 


13,9 


5.6 


39.1 


219 


399 


200 


100 




1 


301 


98 


2.61 


1989/90* 


.3 


12.1 


7.3 


52.3 


381 


529 


300 


110 




2 


412 


117 


1.45-1.85 






Nil. acres 


Bu./ecrt 








MIL. 


bu 








t/bu. 


Soybeans 
1984/85 





67.8 


66.1 


28.1 


1,861 


2,037 


7/93 


1,030 




598 
740 
757 


1,721 


316 


5.84 


1985/86 





63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2,099 


2,415 


7/86 


1,053 




1 879 


536 


5.05 


1986/87 





60. i 


58.3 


33.3 


1 940 


2,476 


7/704 
7/81 


1 179 




2 040 


436 


4.78 


1987/88 





58.0 


57.0 


33.7 


1 923 


2,359 


1 174 




802 


2 057 


302 


5.68 


1988/89* 





58.9 


57.4 


26.8 


1 539 


1 641 


7/96 


1 060 




530 


1 666 


155 


7.35 


1989/90* 





60.5 


59. T; 


32.0 


l)889 


2; 044 


7/94 


1 ;ioo 




575 


1)769 


275 


4.75-6.25 


Soybean o 1 1 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/68 
1988/89* 
1989/90* 
















Nil. 


(bs, 




8/ 


Cts./lb. 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11,468 


12,209 


-- 


9,917 




1,660 


11,577 


632 


29.50 




-- 






11,617 


12,257 




10,053 




1,257 


11)310 


947 


18.00 




_ * 


' ■ 


- - 


12,783 


13,745 




10 833 




1 187 


12,020 


1,725 


15.40 


" 


-- 


■ - 


-- 9/ 

- 9/ 


12,974 
1^753 


14 695 
13;?95 




10 930 
10)450 




1 873 
1 425 


12 803 
11,875 


2,092 
2 120 


22.65 

21.00 










12,210 


14,360 




11,000 




1,400 


12,400 


1,960 


18.0-22.0 


Soybean meaL 
1984/85 
19B5/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1968/B9* 
1989/90* 
















1,000 tons 




10/ 


t/ton 


■- 


■■ 


■- 


-- 


24.529 


24,764 


-- 


19,480 




4,917 


24,397 


387 


125 


"- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


24,951 
27)758 


25.338 

27,970 


,,*_ 


19,090 
20,387 




6 036 

7 343 


25,126 
27,730 


212 
240 


155 
163 








■ ■ 


28,060 


28,300 


-- 


21,293 




6,854 


28)147 


153 


222 






"" 




24,997 


25,150 




19,750 




5,100 


24,850 


300 


233 












26,100 


26,400 




21,000 




5,100 


26,100 


300 


155-185 



See footnotes at end of table, 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 

Area 



Set 

aside 

3/ 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



Cotton 11/ 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89* 
1989/90* 



*Mf L - acres 



11. 
10. 
10, 
10, 
12. 
10. 



10.4 
10.2 

8.5 
10.0 
11,9 

9.5 



Yield 



Lb. /acre 

600 
630 
552 

706 
619 
618 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 

supply 

*/ 



Feed 
and 
resid- 
ual 



Other 
domes- 
tic 
use 



Ex- 
ports 



13- 
13, 

9, 
14- 
15. 
12- 



15.8 
17,6 
19.1 
19.8 
21.2 
19,4 



till, bdtes 

5.5 
6.4 
7.4 
7.6 
7.6 
7.7 



6.2 

2.0 
6.7 
6.6 

6.3 
7.8 



Total 
use 



11.8 
8.4 
14.1 
U.2 
13.8 
15.5 



Ending 
stock* 



Farm 

price 

V 



Ctt.Ab. 



4.1 


58.70 


9.4 


56.50 


5.0 


52.40 


tf 


64.30 


55.50 


3.9 





*Septeir6er 12. 1989 Supply and Demand Estimates. 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, & oats, August 1 for cotton & 
rice, September 1 for soybeans, corn, & sorghum, October 1 for soyrr>eal & soyaiT. 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) * 2.471 acre*, 
1 metric ton ■ 2204.622 poinds. 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushel* Of corn or sorghum, 45.9296 bushels of barley, 
68.8944 bushel* of oat*. 22.046 cut of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. 3/ Include* diversion, PIK, acreage reduction, 50-92. 4 
0-92 programs. 4/ Includes lupOrts. 5/ Market average prices do not include an ailowarKe for loans outstanding & Government purchases. 
6/ Residual included in domestic use. 7/ Includes seed- 8/ Average_of_crude soybean oil, Decatur. 9/_Includes 196 million pounds In 
-fn^orts for 1987/88 & 300 million in^ 988/89. 10/ "Average of~44 percent, Decatur. 11/ Upland & extra long staple. Stock e*ti mates 
based on Census Bureau data, resulting in an unaccounted difference bttneen supply 4 use estimates 1 changes in ending stocks. ■■ * not 
available. 

Information contact i Conmodity Economics Division, Crops Branch (202) 786-1840. 



Table 18.— Food Grains. 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, No. 1 HftU. 
Kansas City (S/bu.) 2/ 

Wheat, DNS, 
Minneapolis ($/bu.) 2/ 

Rice, S.U_ I*. (S/cwt) 3/ 
Uheat 

Exports (mil. bu. ) 

Hill grind (mil. bu.) 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt) 
Rice 

Exports (mil. cwt, rough equiv.) 





Marketing 


year 1/ 




1956 






1989 






__-_____. 


--------- 


------- 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/56 


July 


Mar 


Apr 


*ey 


June 


July 


3.74 


3.28 


2.72 


2.96 


3.77 


4.32 


4.46 


4.55 


4.41 


4.28 


3.70 
17.98 


3.25 

16.11 


2.62 

10.25 


2.92 
19.25 


3.96 

17.90 


4.46 
13.80 


4.45 
13.50 


4.50 
15.40 


4,29 

15.50 


4.21 
15.60 


1,424 
676 

301 


915 
703 
314 


1,004 
755 
335 


1,592 
753 
336 


120 
63 
28 


149 
59 
26 


122 
59 

27 


97 
63 
28 


92 
59 
26 


-- 



62.1 



58.7 



84.2 



72.2 



5.3 



10.0 



6.5 



11.6 



5.0 4.0 



Marketing year 1/ 

1985/86 1986/87 1987/56 

Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 1,425 1,905 1,821 

Domestic use 

Food (mil. bu.) 674 696 726 

Seed, feed £ residual (mil. bu.) 4/ 372 497 366 

Exports (mil. bu.) 915 1,004 1,592 



1987 1956 1989 

Sept-Nov Dec- Feb Mar-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Dec- Feb Mar-Hay 
2,976.5 2,500.6 1,923.5 1,260.8 2,253,6 1,709.9 1,221,7 



193,1 
-20,1 
308.5 



170.8 
-4-2 

413.1 



181.6 

24.0 
460.6 



181.4 
282.4 
363.4 



196.4 
23.6 

330.1 



172.9 168.8 
-43.0 -4.0 

363-0 368.1 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat & August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein, 3/ Long gram, milled basia. 4/ Residual includes 
feed use, -- = not available. 

Information contacts: Ed Allen £ Janet Liveiey (202) 786-1840. 



Table 19. -Cotton. 





Marketing year 


1/ 


1988 
July 






1989 






1984/85 


1985/86 1986/87 


1987/56 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


60.5 


60.0 53.2 


63.1 


57.1 


57.6 


61.4 


63.7 


64.1 


67.5 


69.2 
73.9 


48.9 62,0 
64.8 61.8 


72.7 
76.3 


61.5 
68.2 


66,0 
70,0 


73,8 
74.1 


77.3 
76,9 


78.8 
77.9 


83.0 
77.2 


5,545 
6,201 
2,775 


6,399 7,452 
1,969 6,684 
4,102 9,348 


7,617 
6,582 
5,026 


477 

320 

5,771 


706 636 
629 627 

13,947 12,613 11 


755 

682 

,350 


716 

568 

9,913 


534 

668 
8,651 



U,S. price, SLM, 

1-1/16 in. (cts./Lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices 
Index (cts./tb. ) 3/ 
U.S. M 1-3/32 in. (cts./Lb.) 4/ 

U.S. mitt consumpt, (1,000 bales) 

Exports (thou bales) 

Stocks, beginning (1,000 bates) 

1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of five lowest priced of 11 
selected growths, 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains 









Harketir 


tg year 1/ 
1986/87 


1987/88 


1988 
July 


Mar 




1989 








1984/85 


1985/86 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Uholesale prices 
























Corn, no. 2 yellow, 
Chicago (S/bu.) 


























2.79 


2.35 


1.64 


2.14 


2.93 


2.78 


2.72 


2,77 


2.66 


2.50 


Sorghum, no. 2 yellow. 
























Kansas City ($/cwt) 




4.46 


3.72 


2.73 


3.40 


4.79 


4.32 


4.17 


4.29 


4.15 


3.90 


Barley, feed, 
























Duluth <$/bu.) 2/ 




2.09 


1.53 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2.49 


2.52 


2.41 


2.12 


2.22 


Barley, matting, 
Minneapolis ($/bu.) 




2.55 


2.24 


1.89 


2.04 


3.87 


4.33 


4.29 


3.84 


3.02 


3.33 


Exports 3/ 
Corn (mil . bu.) 




1,865 


1,241 


1,504 1 


,735 


126.5 


206.6 


180.9 


212.8 


225.4 


, , 


Feed grains (mil. metric 


tons) 


4/ 56.6 


36.6 


46.3 


52.9 


4.0 


6.0 


5.5 


6.1 


6.5 


•■ 








Marketing year 1/ 






1988 






1989 




Com 
Stocks t beginning (mil. 




1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 1987/88 Mar-May 


Jun*Aug 


Sept -Nov 


Dec Feb 


Mar -Hay 


June- Aug 


bu.) 


1,006 


1,648 


4,040 


4,882 


7,635 


5,836 


4,259 


7,072 


5,204 


3,419 


Domestic use 
























Feed (mil. bu.) 




4,079 


4,095 


4,714 


4,746 


960 


839 


1,338 


1,077 


848 


-• 


Food, seed, ind. (mil. 


bu.) 


1,091 


1,160 


1,192 


1,224 


315 


323 


294 


284 


339 


-- 


Exports (mil. bu.) 




1,865 


1,241 


1,504 


1,720 


514 


414 


482 


510 


600 


-- 


Total use (mil. bu.) 




7,036 


6,496 


7,410 


7,690 


1,804 


1,577 


2,109 


1,869 


1,787 


-- 



2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from 
Minneapolis to Duluth. 3/ Includes products. 4/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, & barley. -- not available. 



1/ September 1 for corn & sorghum; June 1 for oats & barley. 
' . 3/ Includes products. 4/ " 

Information contact: Joy Harwood (202) 786-1840. 



Table21.-Fat$&0i!$, 



Marketing year * 



1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 

Soybeans 
Wholesale price* no. 1 yet low, 

Chicago (S/bu. J 5.88 5.20 5.03 6.67 

Crushings (mil. bu.) 1,030.5 1,052.8 1,178.8 1,174.5 

Exports (mil. bu.) 598.2 740.7 756.9 801.6 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 175.7 316.0 536.0 436.0 

Soybean oil 



1988 
June 



9.11 
89.2 
29.3 

95.4 



1989 



Feb 



7.45 
85.8 

56.8 
131.9 



29.52 

11,467.9 
9,6S8.5 
1,659.9 

720.5 



18.02 

11,617.3 

10,045.9 

1,257.3 

632.5 



15.36 22.92 

12.783.1 12,974.5 

10.820.2 10,734.1 
1,184.5 1,873.2 

946.6 1,725.0 



27.68 

996.4 

936.8 

269.0 

2,570.4 



21.21 
952.3 
687.2 

65.8 
2,703.2 



Mar 



7.62 
93.5 
67.9 
112.0 



Apr 



7.25 
89.6 

41.4 
99.2 



May 



22.11 
1,041.2 
937.8 

112.4 
2,902.4 



Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Production (mil . Lb. ) 
Domestic disap. (mil. lb.) 
Exports (mil. Lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. Lb.) 

Soybean meal 
Wholesale price 44% protein, 
Decatur (vton) 
Production (1,000 ton) 
Domestic disap. (1,000 ton) 
Exports (1,000 ton) 
Stocks, beginning (1,000 ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts./lb.) 55.5 51.2 40.3 40.3 52.06 54.00 55.44 

* Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal & oil; calendar year for margarine. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoslcin (202) 786-1840, Tom Siclcerton (202) 786-1824_ 



June 



7.30 7.17 

87.0 76.0 

23.6 31.6 

72.8 52.5 



21.97 22.23 20.82 

1,004.0 977.4 856.1 

1,032.9 826.6 844.2 

105.5 161.4 72.1 

2,893.4 2,759.0 2,743.2 



125.46 

24,529.3 24,951.3 

19,481.3 19,117.2 

4,916.5 6,009.3 

255.4 386.9 



16? .c 

27,758.8 

20 387.4 

7,343.0 

211.7 



234.10 
2,036.3 



221.90 287.80 
28,060.2 2,129.0 2, 
21,275.9 1,723.4 1,570.8 
6,871.0 166.B 512.1 

240.2 255.6 442.3 



237.10 220.75 214.70 227.50 

2,218.8 2,126.6 2,061.2 1,502.9 

1,615.8 1,456.7 1,565.1 1 664.6 

760.9 610.9 532.4 180.8 

395.7 237.9 296.8 260.4 



55.76 55.15 53.76 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates. 

Payment rates 



Wheat 
1983/64 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/68 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 



Riee- 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/68 
1988/89 
■1989/90 



Corn 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/66 
1968/89 
1989/90 



Sorghun 
1983/64 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/66 
1966/89 
1989/90 



Barley 
1983/84 
1984/65 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/66 
1966/89 
1989/90 



Oats 
1983/64 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/66 
1966/89 
1989/90 

Soybeans 9/ 
1983/64 
1964/85 
1985/86 , 
1986/87 5^ 
1987/66 
1968/89 
1989/90 10/ 

Upland cotton 
1983/64 
1964/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/86 
1966/89 
1989/90 



Target 
price 


Loan 
rate 


FtndLey 

loan 

rate 


Deficiency 


Paid 
land 
diver- 


PIK 


. ^ 








sion 








-S/bu. 






Percent 
4/ 


4.30 
4.38 
4.38 
4.36 


3.65 
3.30 

3.30 
3.00 


2.40 


.65 
1.00 
1.06 
1.98 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.00 


95 

85 

1.10 



,38 
23 

.10 
.00 



11.40 
11.90 
11.90 
11.90 
11.66 
11.15 
10.80 



86 

03 
03 
03 
03 
93 
84 



72 

88 
88 
66 
66 

78 



2.70 



76.0 

ai.o 

81.0 
81.0 
79.4 
75.9 
73.4 



85 
76 
56 
45 



.14 
,00 
.00 
,20 
,64 
63 
,50 



65 
55 
55 

40 
26 
21 

06 



52 

42 
42 
28 

17 
10 



1,96 



2.60 


2.16 


2.60 


2.06 


2.60 


2.08 


2.60 


1.95 


2.60 


1.86 


2.51 


1.80 


2-43 


1.68 


1.60 


1.36 


1.60 


1.31 


1.60 


1.31 


1.60 


1.23 


1.60 
1.55 


1.17 


1.13 


1.50 


1.06 



5.02 

5.02 
5.02 

4.77 
4.77 
4*77 
4.53 



55.00 
55.00 
57.30 
55.00 
52.25 
51.80 
50.00 



28 
2T 

06 
95 



7/ 



1.81 
69 
20 



S/cwt_ 



6/3.16 
6/3.62 
6/5.77 
6/6.30 
6/6.50 

l/bo. 



.77 
.76 

.90 
.70 
,82 
,31 
00 



1.92 

i:» 

1.65 

S/bu. 



1.82 
1.74 
1.68 
1.57 

S/bu. 



1.56 
1.49 
1.44 
1.34 

S/bu. 



.99 
.94 
.90 
.85 
S/bu. 





.43 

.48 

1.11 

1.09 

7/ .36 

7/ .89 





.46 

.46 

1.06 

1.14 

.48 

7/ .95 



.21 
.26 
.52 
.99 
.79 
0.00 
7/ .23 



.11 



.29 

.39 

.20 

11/ 0.00 

0.00 



Cts./lb. 



11/44.00 
12/ 



12.10 
18.60 
23.70 
26.00 
17.3 
19,4 
9.90 



2.70 
3.50 



1.50 



.73 

2.00 
1.75 



1.50 

.65 
1.90 
1.65 



1.00 



.57 

1.60 
1.40 



.75 



,:36 

.60 



25.00 
30.00 



18O 



80 



60 



85 



Base 
acres 1/ 



Hit. 
acres 



90.9 
94.0 
94.0 
91.6 
87.6 
84.6 
82.4 



95 
16 
23 

20 
18 
16 
17 



82.6 

t0. 8 
4.2 
81.7 
81.5 
82.9 
82.7 



17.6 
18.4 
19.3 
19.0 
17.4 
16.8 
16.2 



10.2 
11.6 
13.3 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
12.3 



10.1 
9.8 
9.4 

?■* 

6.4 

7.9 
7.6 



Program 


Partici- 


2/ 


pation 




rate 3/ 




Percent 




of base 


15/5/10*30 


78/78/51 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


20/10/0 


73 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


85/85/21 


27.5/0/0 


66 


27.5/0/0 


66 


10/0/0 


77 


5/0/0 




15/5/10-30 


98/98/87 


25/O/0 
20/15/0 


85 


90 


35/0/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


94 


10/10/10-30 


71/71/60 


10/0/0 


54 


10/0/0 


69 


17.5/2. 5/D 


86 


20/15/0 


90 


20/10/0; 0/92 


67 


10/0/0; 0/92 


80 


8/ [same] 


72/72/53 

42 

55 






75 




83/42 




82 




76 


8/ [same] 


55/55/0, 




44 




57 



67 



8/UameJ 



5/0/0; 0/92 
5/0/0; 0/92 



20/20/0 

14 

14 

37 

45 

30 

23 



15.2 


20/5/10-30 


93/93/77 


15.6 


25/0/Q 
20/1O/0 


70 


15.9 


82/0/0 


15.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


25/0/0 


92 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


69 


14.7 


25/0/0 


89 



1/ Includes planted area plus acres considered planted (ARP, PLD, 0-92 ifrte). Net of CAP. Revised April 1989. 2/ Percentage of 
base acres that fanatrt participating in Acreage Reduction Programs/Paid Land Diversion/PIK were required to devote to conserving 
uses to receive program benefits. In addition to the percentages shown for 1983/84 r farmers had the option of submitting bids to 
retire their entire bate acreages. 3/ Percentage of base acres enrolled in Acreage Reduction Programs/Psfd Land Oiversfon/PIIC. 
4/ Percent of program yield, except t986/67 yhest, which is dollars per bushel. 1963 £ 1964 PIIC rates apply only to the 10*30 and 
10-20 portions, respectively. 5/ Rates for payments received in cash were reduced by 4.3 percent in 1966/67 due to 
Grarm-bucfoBn-HolLings. 6/ Annual average world Market price. 7/ Guarantied to farmers signed up for 0/92. 8/ The sorghum, oats, £ 
barley programs were the same as for corn each year except 1983/84. when PIK was not offered on barley & oats, & in 1988 for oats. 
9/ There are no target prices, acreage programs, or payment rates for soybeans. 10/ Loan rate is not to be announced prior to 
Aiigu&t 1, 1989. 11/ Loan repayment rate. 12/ Loans may be repaid at the louer of the loan rate or world market prices. 

Information contact: Joy Harwood (202) 786-1640. 
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Table 23.— Fruft 



1950 


1981 


1952 


V 


?S3 1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 




1968 


*. . . . 


-■»-- .♦...-. 






*.. ....... . 


.. . . .. — 


Citrus 1/ mA rmI 
Production (1,000 too) 16,464 
Per Capita consmpt. (lbs*) 2/ 112. 5 

Noncitrus 3/ 
Production (1,000 tons) .15,504 . 
Per capita consuipt. (It*.) 2/ 57.6 


15,105 
104.4 

13,332 

S8.0 


12,057 
109.3 

14,659 
69.2 


13,606 10,792 
120.0 102.8 

14,154 14,291 
85.7 93.9 


10,525 
109.1 

14,189 
91.8 


11,051 11,968 
117.3 112.8 

13,918 16,010 
96.4 101.5 


12,728 
113.6 

15,842 
97-7 




19S8 










1969 








Aug 

F.O.o. thipping point prices 
Apples (l/earton) 4/ 23.05 
Pears (t/box) 5/ 

Oranges (*/bo*) 6/ 4*90 
Grapefruit <f/box) 6/ 4.09 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples (mil. lbs.) 5.1 1 
Fresh pear* («i I . Lbs.) 117.6 
froien fruits (mil. ibs.) 981.4 


Sept Oct 

20.45 13.80 

4.17 5.4B 
7.34 7.57 


Nov 

12.15 

12.48 


Dec 

12.63 
12.33 

6.50 
4.71 


Jan Feb 

10.78 13.94 
9.70 10.58 
6.20 6.21 
3 + 72 3 + 34 


Mar 

12.32 

10.75 

5.27 

3.36 


Apr 

11.25 
9.73 
6.64 
3.28 


Hay 

9.41 

13.67 

8.52 

4.05 


June 

7.86 

14.35 
8.10 
4.65 


July 

9.55 

5.04 
4.62 


,857.7 4,601.3 
434.0 425.7 
997.5 1,116.0 


3,904.3 3,265.5 

368 + 3 295.5 

1,011.8 937.3 


2,659.6 2,094.6 
234.6 162.9 
834.5 759.3 


1,544.2 1 
115.1 
671.4 


,069.1 
601 > 


619.3 
26.6 

574.3 < 


547.3 

6.4 
S21.4 


174.9 

11.0 

730.8 


Froien orange 
Juice Gail, lbs.) 862.5 


693 + 1 639.7 


5B7.7 


721.6 


980.9 1,151.1 


1,086.8 1 


,2D4.2 1 


,296.1 1,; 


Z96.9 


1,151,5 



1/ Crop Veer beginning with /ear indicated. 2/ Per capita consumption for total U.S. population, including military Consumption of both 

fresh and processed fruit in fresh weight equivalent. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious, Washington, entra fancy, carton trey pack, 

125'3, 5/ D'AnJou, Washington, standard box wrapped, u.S. no. 1, 135's. 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. *• * not available. 

Information contact: Vyrmice JJapper (2 2) 786-1585. 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetables (1,000 cwt) 
Fresh (1,000 cwt> 1/ 2/ 
Processed (tons) 3/ 
Mushrooms CI, 000 lbs.) 
Potatoes (1,000 cut) 
Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) 
Ory edible beans (1,000 cwt) 



Shipments 

Fresh (1,000 cwt) 4/ 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt} 
Sweetpotatoes (1,000 cut) 



1979 

1/ 413,925 

190,859 

11,153,300 

470,069 

342,447 

13,370 

20,552 



I960 

301,370 
190,228 

9,557,100 

469,576 

302,857 

10,953 

26,729 



1981 

379,123 
194,694 



1952 

431,515 
207,924 



Calendar year 
1983 1984 



403,320 
197,919 



457,392 
217,132 



1985 

453,769 
217,932 



1986 

445,436 
216,267 



1987 

464,141 
219.689 



1986 

452,731 
225,784 



194,694 207,924 197,919 217,132 217,932 216,267 219,689 225,784 

9,221,460 11,179,590 10,270,050 12,013,020 11,791,660 11,616,560 12,222,620 11,347,370 

(17 UJt Lon A7JL ^Al **1 *Q* AIM «7 Ki A1/ TO* A*1 AIO AAT J.A7 



517,146 

338,591 

12,799 

32,751 



490,826 

355,131 

14,833 

25,563 



561 531 

333,911 

12,083 

15,520 



595,681 
362,612 

12 986 
21,070 



587,956 

407,109 

14,853 

22,175 



1958 



614,393 

361,511 

12,674 

22,856 

1989 



631,319 

385,462 

12,064 

25,909 



667,367 

349,973 

11,832 

19,230 




n'or Cathy Greene (202) 786-1834. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



1984 
Sugar 
Production 1/ 5,890 
Deliveries 1/ 8,454 
Stocks, ending 1/ 3,005 
Coffee 
Composite green price 

H,Y. (cts./Lb.) 142.95 
imports, green bean 
equiv. (mil. lbs,) 2/ 2,411 



1985 

5,969 
8,035 
3,126 



137.46 
2,550 
Annual 
1987 



1986 

Tobacco 

Prices at auctions 3/ 

Flue-cured (S/lb.) 1.52 1.59 
GurLey (S/tb,) 1.60 1.56 

Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarettes (bil.) 584.0 575.0 

Large cigars (mil,) 3,055 2,728 



Annual 

1986 

6,257 
7,786 
3,225 

185.18 
2,596 



1987 

7,309 
8,167 

3,195 



109.14 
2,638 



19B8 

1.61 
1.61 

562.5 
2,531 



1988 

7,087 
8,168 
3,134 



1988 
Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Oec 



115.59 
2,072 



1968 



Hay 



51.6 

224.4 



Dec 



1.62 



39.5 
203.3 



772 

1,983 
2,467 



121.44 
422 



642 
2,147 
1,316 



114.20 
594 



Jan 



1.60 



Feb 



1.54 



3,573 
2,107 

3,134 



120.75 
472 
1989 
Mar 



1989 

Jan-Mar Apr-June 



1,835 

1,902 
3,413 



126.67 
586 



46.9 
169.3 



41.9 
171.4 



51.7 
217,6 



Apr 



44.4 
179,2 



677 
3,958 
2,351 



118.01 
535 



Hay 



52.9 
250.8 



1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net imports of green £ processed 
coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured, Oct. -Sept. for burley. 4/ Taxable removals. -- = not available. 

T2£°™ ion contects - sugar, Peter BuiianeLL (202) 756-1688, coffee, Fred Gray (202) 786-1688, tobacco, Verner Grise (202) 
786- 1890 , 
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World Agriculture 



Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products. 



J983/84 



1964/85 



1985/86 



Wheat 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons> 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons)— 1/ 



Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ r 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Pair 



228.9 
489.3 

102. 
474.0 
145.1 



335.0 

688.1 

-93.4^ 

759.3 

110.7 



144.1 
307.9 

12.4 

304.5 

46.6 



708.0 
1,485.3 

207.8 
1,537.8 

302.4 



135_8 

165.0 

33.0 

15.7 



92.5 
29.7 



42.1 
13.7 



31.0 

65.6 
19.2 
66.3 

24.0 

1983 



97.5 

95.8 

5.9 



24.4 

=1:1 



231.2 
511.9 

107.0 
493.0 

164.0 



334.6 
815.8 

-100.4- 
782.6 
143.9 



144.1 
318.8 

11.4 
310.6 

54.9 



709.9 

1,646.5 

218.8 

1,586.2 
362.8 



150.7 

191.1 

33.1 

21.1 



101.8 
32.3 



46.2 
15.6 



33.9 

88.2 
20.2 
70.0 
42.4 

1984 



99.6 

97.6 

5.9 



25.2 

24.8 
1.3 



229.6 
500.1 
85.0 
496.2 
167.9 



341.3 
843.3 



779.0 

208.1 



144.6 

318.8 

12.6 

319.3 

54.7 



715.5 
1,662.2 

180.8 
1,594.5 

430.7 



155.0 

196.1 

34.5 

26.8 



105.0 
34.4 



49.3 
16.4 



31.9 

79.6 
20.2 
75.8 
47.2 

1985 



1986/87 

Mi llion units 

228.2 
530-7 
90.7 
522.4 
176.1 



337.3 

835-5 

84^; 

809.6 
234.0 



1987/88 



1988/89 P 1989/90 F 



145.1 

318.3 

13.0 

323.2 

50.2 



710.6 

1,684.5 

187.8 

1,655.2 
460.3 



161.4 

194.2 

37.7 

23.5 



110.4 
36.7 



50.3 
16.9 



29.9 

70.4 
26.0 
82. 5 
33.6 

1986 



219.9 
501.8 

104.7 
531.6 

146.3 



323.2 

791.5 

-83.4- 

811.9 

213.6 



140.6 

312.8 

11.9 

319.0 

44.0 



683.7 
1,606.1 

200.0 
1,662.5 

403.9 



166.8 

207.9 

39.5 

23.8 



114.3 
36.3 



52.7 

17.6 



31.1 
80.8 

83-9 

30.8 

1987 



218.2 

501.0 

97.7 

531.5 

115.9 



327.3 

^0 

' .." 

801.3 

142.4 



145.0 
327.8 

14.3 
325.5 

46.3 



690.5 
1,558.8 

209.2 
1,658.3 

304.6 



165.7 

201.7 

31.8 

21.2 



112.1 
36.4 



53.3 

17.5 



34.0 

84.0 
25-6 
83.8 

30.1 

1988 



103.5 

101.5 
6.2 



26.2 

26.0 
1.2 



419.1 



106.4 

105.3 

6.6 



27.4 

27.0 

1.3 



427.0 



108.8 

107.1 

6.6 



29.2 
28.8 

1.5 



427.0 



109.9 

108.6 

6.7 



30.1 
29.7 

1.5 



430-5 



226.6 

528.0 

98.3 

536.5 

107.3 



328.1 
800.3 
-W.9 
815.4 
127.2 



145.5 
330-7 

13.1 
331.1 

45.9 



700.2 
1,659.0 

208.3 
1,683.0 

280.4 



173.1 

213.4 
33.7 

21-7 



117.8 
39.1 



55.8 
18.3 



32.9 

80.8 
25.0 
85.3 
25.2 



1989 F 



110.6 

109.1 

7.0 



31.3 

30.8 
1.6 



433.1 



Milk production (metric tons) 413.0 413.5 

1/ Excludes intra-EC trade, 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing yean I do not represent levels at a given date* Data not available for all 
countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level, 4/ Calendar year data. 1984 data 
correspond with 1983/84, etc. P = preliminary. F = forecast. 



Information contacts: 
(202) 786-1769. 



Frederic Surls (202) 786-1824; red meat & poultry, Lfnda Bailey (202) 786-1286; dairy, Sara Short 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products. 



Export commodities 

Wheat f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Grain sorghum f.o.b. vessel. 
Gulf ports (t/buO 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Soybean meal, Decatur (S/ton) 

Cotton. 8-market avg. spot (cts./lb. > 

Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts./lb.) 

Rice, f.o.b. mill Houston (S/cwt) 

Inedible tallow. Chicago (cts./lb.) 
Import commodities 

coffee, N.Y. spot (S/lb.) 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 

Cocoa beans. N.Y. (s/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 786-1820. 





Annual 




1988 








1989 






1986 


1987 


1988 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


3.19 


3.11 


3.97 


4.10 


4.70 


4. 88 


4.79 


4.82 


4.62 


4.57 


2.21 


1.95 


2.73 


3.31 


3.00 


3.03 


2.95 


3.02 


2.91 


2.74 


2.16 


1.88 


2.52 


3.02 


2.81 


2.83 


2*76 


2.64 


2.67 


2.60 


5.45 


5.55 


7.81 


9.11 


7.89 


8.05 


7.61 


7.61 


7.48 


7.26 


16*36 


15.85 


23.52 


29.31 


21.02 


22.02 


21.88 


22.23 


20.78 


19.87 


157.62 


175.57 


234.75 


257.53 


234.18 


235.70 


220.90 


215.09 


227.36 


230.23 


53.47 


64.35 


57.25 


57.40 


55.39 


57.60 


61.43 


63.70 


64.18 


67.39 


153.96 


144.32 


147.93 


140.88 


159.74 


159.74 


160.43 


160.43 


160.43 


160.31 


14.60 


13.15 


19.60 


20.50 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


15.50 


16.50 


9.03 


13.79 


16.64 


18.81 


16.00 


14.86 


14.60 


14.70 


15.10 


14.48 


2.01 


1.09 


1.21 


1.21 


1.31 


1.28 


1.33 


1.36 


1.21 


.88 


42.87 


50.65 


59.20 


66.05 


59.34 


56.69 


55.23 


52.07 


49.50 


49.16 


.88 


.87 


.69 


.71 


.68 


.64 


.58 


.54 


.54 


.58 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Pates ] 



Sept 



1988 (revised) 
Oct Nov Dec 



1989 (revised) 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 70.8 68. £ 66.3 66.3 



Jan Feb Kar P Apr P May P June P July P Aug P 
1985 - 100 
68.6 69.3 70.2 70.4 73.2 74.7 71.8 72.4 



Agricultural trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Corn 

U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 


79.3 
84.4 


77.8 
83.5 


75.7 

82.1 


75.6 

81.9 


77.2 

82.1 


77.5 

82.0 


79.5 
82.4 


79.2 
82.5 


81.1 
83.7 


82.2 
83.9 


80.6 
84.7 


81.3 
85.2 


90.3 
80.2 


89.5 
78.3 


88". 1 

77.0 


88.8 
76.1 


91.0 
76.2 


91.5 
76.1 


94.2 
77.2 


93.3 
77.5 


94.5 
79.2 


94.6 

79.9 


95*1 

78.6 


96.1 
79.1 


71.4 
78.6 


69.7 

76.1 


67.2 
75.5 


67.1 
74.3 


69.1 
71.9 


69.6 

70.3 


70.3 
72.6 


70.3 
71.9 


72.6 

71.2 


74.2 

70.1 


71.9 
76.9 


72.4 
78.3 


71.6 
78.7 

76.8 

84.7 


69.8 
76.0 

75.3 

84.0 


67.4 

74.1 

73.1 
82.5 


67.2 
73.6 

72.9 
82.5 


68.3 

73.9 

74.2 
82.4 


68.6 

73.4 

74.4 
81.5 


70.6 
73.4 

75.0 
83.7 


70.1 
73.7 

74.8 
82.1 


72.0 
75.5 

76.1 
83.9 


73.6 
76.1 

77.2 
83.8 


71.9 
74.4 

75.9 
83.9 


72.6 
74.7 

76.2 

84.3 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion 
caused by high-inflation countries. A higher value means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue 
of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board index 
of trade- weigh ted value of the U-S. dollar against ID major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance 
in world financial markets. P = prelimanary. R - revised 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, David Stallings (202) 786-17p6. 

Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagr i cultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
NonagH cultural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricuttural 
Total 



1981 



43,783 
185,420 
229,203 

17.218 
237.469 
254,687 

26,565 

-52,049 
-25,484 



1982 



39,097 
176,308 
215.405 

15.485 
233.349 

248,834 

23,612 

-57,041 
-33,429 



1983 



34,769 
159,373 

194,142 

16.373 

230.527 
246,900 

18,396 

-71,154 
-52,758 



Fiscal year 1/ 
1984 1985 1986 



1967 



1988 



June 
1989 F 1989 



S mi L Lion 



38,027 
170,014 
208,041 

18.916 
297,736 
316.652 

19,111 

-127,722 
-108,611 



31,201 
179,236 
210,437 

19,740 
313,722 
333.462 

11,461 
134,486 
123,025 



26,312 

179,291 
205,603 

20,884 
342.846 
363,730 

5,428 
-163,555 

-158,127 



27,876 35,334 

202,911 258,638 

230,787 293,972 

20,650 21,011 

367,374 409.141 

388,024 430.152 

7.226 14.323 

•164.463 -150,503 

-157.237 -136,180 



39,000 



21,000 



3,057 
26,854 
29,911 

1,720 
38.268 
39.988 



18.000 1,337 
-- -11,414 
- -10,077 



TOtal -25,484 -33,429 -52,758 -108,611 -123,025 -158,127 -157.237 -136,180 -- -10,07 

1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 & end September 30. Fiscal year 1988 began Oct. 1, 1987 & ended Sept. 30, 1988. 
d/ Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (f.A.S. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). 
F = forecast* •- = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MaeDonald f?02) 786-1822. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald JT202) 786-1822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, Live (no.) V 

Meats t praps., excL poultry Cmt) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fats, oiti & greases (mt) 

Hides 4 skins inct. furskins 

CattLt hides, whole (no.) 1/ 

Kink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains fc feeds (mt) 

Wheat C^t) 

Wheat flour (mt) 
-Rice Cmt) — 

Feed grains, fnct. products Cmt) 

Feeds £ fodders (mt) 

Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, and preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incl. 
froi. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. linters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oits (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Heats & preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry t products 1/ 
Fats, oils, t greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, incL. furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains * feeds (mt) 
Fruit*, nuts, & preps., 
excl. juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains Cist) 
Fruit juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (ait) 

Nursery stock £ cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds £ products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit 
juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices (mt) 
Coffee. incL. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans £ products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal 


year* 




June 




Fiscal 


year* 




June 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1989, 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1989 






1,000 


units 






S mf It ion 






570 


275 


1,082 




71 


344 


331 


452 


„ _ 


16 


451 


548 


631 


2/600 


86 


1,012 


1,300 


1 '?S7 


-- 


207 


480 


445 


368 


-- 


58 


431 


491 


536 


500 


£ 3 


265 


376 


390 


400 


44 


282 


406 


424 


-- 


1,355 


1,220 


1,362 


3/1,400 


107 


477 


417 


545 


-- 


40 




-_ 








1,440 


1,666 


1,833 


-- 


161 


25,596 


24,333 


23,282 


-- 


2,454 


1,131 


1,254 


1 457 


-- 


126 


2,697 


2,760 


2,455 




316 


65 


103 


88 




8 


74,358 


90,211 


108,905 




10,189 


9,472 


9,059 


12,581 


4/16,300 
5/6,200 


1,450 


25,501 


28,204 


40,501 


37,000 


2,471 


3,260 


2,877 


4,467 


407 


1,094 


1,305 


1,046 


1,300 


18 


203 


207 


171 




4 


2,382 


2,454 


— 2^173 


2 7 400 


201 


JUS 


•i'i't 


731 


800 


66 


D*+0 


JJf 




36.236 


47,606 


53,308 


62.500 


6,483 


3,817 


3,752 


5,209 


7,500 


786 


8.392 


10,113 


11,233 6/V 


955 


1,286 


1,455 


1,719 




153 


1,015 


755 


908 


— 


88 


332 


285 


361 


"■ 


46 


2,003 


2,146 


2,409 


-- 


206 


1,766 


2,050 


2,368 


-- 


190 


3,652 


4,564 


5,497 




526 


148 


185 


252 


-- 


27 


1,442 


1,629 


1,826 




259 


997 


1,176 


1,282 




149 


224 


224 


229 


200 


12 


1,318 


1,2C3 


1,296 


1,300 


68 


482 


1,306 


1,388 


1,400 


55 


678 


1,419 


2,136 


2,000 


75 


269 


305 


286 


-- 


18 


367 


371 


415 


400 


19 


375 


582 


318 


-- 


34 


75 


113 


98 




12 


27,583 


29,725 


29,471 


-- 


1,173 


6,271 


6,308 


7,700 


6,800 


371 


20,634 


21,905 


21,366 


-- 


920 


4,394 


4,423 


5,238 




271 


20,139 


21,394 


20,908 


15,400 


849 


4,174 


4,205 


5,008 


4,300 


240 


5,614 


6,766 


6,406 


4,500 


174 


1,132 


1,347 


1,502 


1,300 


45 


1,284 


1,035 


1,699 


*- 


79 


746 


.536 


961 


*- 


55 


7 


8 


9 


** 


1 


105 


111 


120 


-- 


16 


568 


565 


668 


-- 


36 


1,129 


1,273 


1,495 


-* 


166 



109,862 129,290 148,280 146,500 12,278 26,312 27,876 35,334 



39,000 



3,057 



1,885 


1,994 


2,238 




163 


637 


610 


729 


700 


53 


1,139 


1,282 


1,280 




94 


2,248 


2,797 


2 788 


** 


215 


'693 


778 


779 


725 


58 


1,252 


1,575 


1,681 


1,600 


136 


406 


462 


456 


410 


32 


900 


1,125 


1,001 


900 


68 


768 


461 


337 


355 


27 


787 


849 


881 


800 


68 










-• 


101 


112 


97 


• - 


14 


22 


21 


20 


-- 


1 


17 


18 


19 




1 








-- 




200 


304 


247 




15 


53 


60 


56 


** 


5 


160 


201 


292 


" 


21 


2,299 


2,336 


3,050 


3,300 


251 


670 


727 


863 


1,000 


89 


4,637 


4,840 


4,797 


4,795 


395 


1,980 


2,178 


2,169 


-- 


173 


3,042 


3,106 


3,030 


2.950 


264 


744 


817 


820 


800 


73 


31,539 


34,059 


26,758 


27,000 


2,374 


698 


728 


768 


-- 


61 


2,199 


2.446 


2,520 


2,550 


206 


1,560 


1,509 


1,593 


1,700 


150 


208 


225 


217 


200 


11 


606 


634 


611 


500 


35 


41 


38 


36 


-- 


1 


14 


7 


9 


*- 


7/ 


89 


133 


143 


170 


3 


111 


156 


153 


200 


7 






*- 




-* 


352 


369 


419 


■ - 


27 


1,905 


1,492 


1,069 


-- 


149 


654 


497 


368 


■- 


58 


1,515 


1,572 


1,772 


1,865 


178 


641 


579 


338 


900 


91 


197 


165 


208 


-- 


32 


69 


56 


71 




12 


138 


245 


253 


-- 


24 


15 


30 


42 




4 


1,173 


1,162 


1,311 


w_ 


123 


555 


493 


725 


■ * 


75 


15,488 


15,547 


15,583 


^^ 


1,369 


1,848 


1,923 


2,008 




3fl 


1,940 


1,915 


1,842 


-- 


136 


6,099 


4,867 


4,274 


-* 


1,223 


1,206 


1,050 


1,000 


76 


4,402 


3,233 


2,600 


2,800 


187 


507 


503 


562 


530 


41 


1,191 


1,088 


1,164 


1,000 


66 


801 


824 


846 


875 


64 


615 


714 


949 


1,000 


69 


-- 


-- 


•- 






886 


871 


931 


-• 


107 



20,884 20,650 21,011 21,000 1,720 

•Fiscal years begin Oct, 1 & end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1988 began Oct. 1, 1987 & ended Sept- 30, 1988. V wot included in 

fci ^s. Fiscal 1988 expo 

5/ 4,638 million, 



tout voloTtt- 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/ -6/ 'are based on slightly/different groups" of commoch ties. Fiscal 1988 exports 
ised in the 1989 forecasts were If 561.000 m. tons. 3/ 1.347 million dollars 4/ 12.743 miUii 



of categories used 
i.e. includes flour. 



6/ 11.095 million m. tons. 7/ Less than S500. F - forecast. -- = not available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonaLd (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 31.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 







Fiscal 


year* 




June 


Change from 


year* earlier 


June 


Region £ country 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1989 


1986" 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1989 








% mi LLion 








Percent 






Uestern Europe 


6,651 


7,219 


8,029 


7,400 


367 


-5 


5 


11 


-7 


-13 


European Community <£C-12) 
Belg i urn- Luxembourg 


6,435 


6,787 


7,513 


6,900 


343 


3 


5 


11 


-8 


-13 


361 


423 


429 


-- 


22 


-23 


17 


1 


-- 


69 


France 


431 


495 


565 


-- 


26 


9 


15 


14 


-- 


-45 


Germany, Fed. Rep. 


1,001 


1,266 


1,306 


-- 


51 


11 


26 


3 


-- 


-23 


Italy 


686 


733 


713 


-- 


40 


1 


6 


-3 


-■* 


-9 


Netherlands 


2,042 


1,954 


2,087 


-- 


73 


6 


-4 


7 


-- 


-16 


United Kingdom 


62S 


666 


819 


-- 


46 





6 


23 


-- 


-34 


Portugal 


306 


271 


340 


-- 


27 


-39 


-12 


25 


-- 


18 


Spain, incl. Canary Islands 723 


656 


848 


-- 


37 


-13 


-9 


29 


-- 


56 


Other Uestern Europe 


415 


432 


516 


500 


23 


-19 


4 


20 





-7 


Switzerland 


126 


145 


191 


-- 


9 


-45 


13 


32 


-- 


-7 


Eastern Europe 


447 


453 


559 


400 


34 


-16 


1 


23 


-33 


-21 


German Dem. Rep. 


52 


66 


67 


** 


7 


-36 


27 





-- 


34 


Poland 


42 


63 


167 




6 


-66 


50 


165 




-20 


Yugoslavia 


134 


131 


104 


• - 


1 


-2 


-2 


-21 


-- 


-92 


Romania 


112 


115 


93 


-- 


4 


27 


3 


-19 


-- 


-75 


USSR 


1,105 


659 


1,934 


3,500 


356 


-56 


-40 


193 


84 


300 


Asia 


10,494 


11,990 


15,928 


18,800 


1,485 


-12 


14 


33 


18 


9 


West Asia <Mideast) 


1,243 


1,664 


1,903 


2,200 


155 


-14 


34 


14 


16 


5 


Turkey 


111 


117 


120 




17 


-13 


5 


3 




83 


Iraq 


335 


528 


735 


900 


53 


-10 


58 


39 


29 


-17 


Israel 


255 


244 


334 




29 


-15 


-4 


37 


-- 


-26 


Saudi Arabia 


335 


489 


464 


400 


30 


-12 


46 


-5 


-13 


82 


South Asia 


517 


345 


805 


-- 


60 


-14 


-33 


133 




-43 


Bangladesh 


94 


111 


107 




28 


-54 


18 


-3 


.- 


2,700 


India 


90 


93 


354 


-- 


21 


-30 


3 


281 


*' 


-57 


Pakistan 


265 


98 


276 


500 


2 


25 


-66 


181 


67 


-96 


China 


S3 


235 


613 


1,500 


66 


-65 


183 


161 


150 


-5 


Japan 


5,139 


5,554 


7,274 


8,100 


671 


-9 


8 


31 


11 


14 


Southeast Asia 


724 


708 


1,015 


-- 


60 


-14 


-2 


43 


_« 


-18 


Indonesia 


172 


152 


238 




12 


-16 


-12 


56 


-- 


14 


Philippines 


269 


259 


345 


400 


22 


-6 


-4 


33 


33 


-41 


Other East Asia 


2,788 


3,485 


4,318 


4,700 


473 


-11 


25 


24 


9 


25 


Taiwan 


1,109 


1,354 


1,577 


1,600 


154 


-17 


22 


16 





-1 


Korea, Rep. 


1,277 


1,693 


2,250 


2 500 


277 


-9 


33 


33 


11 


52 


Hong Kong 


400 


436 


488 


600 


42 


1 


9 


12 


20 


1 


Africa 


2,134 


1,784 


2,272 


2 r 400 


161 


-16 


-16 


27 


6 


-29 


North Africa 


1,401 


1,279 


1,659 


1,900 


120 


16 


-9 


30 


12 


-37 


Morocco 


159 


196 


193 


-- 


12 


2 


23 


-2 


**. 


29 


Algeria 


329 


244 


537 


700 


42 


50 


-26 


120 


30 


-24 


Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 


875 


761 


786 


1,000 


56 


14 


-13 


3 


25 


-49 


733 


505 


613 


500 


41 


-44 


-31 


21 


-17 


12 


Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 


15 7u 


67 

49 


44 
65 


— 


1 
3 


-57 
-63 


-58 
-30 


-35 

74 




-54 
13 


Latin America & Caribbean 


3,598 


3,765 


4,401 


5,100 


397 


-21 


5 


17 


16 


20 


Brazil 


445 


418 


176 


100 


21 


-20 


-6 


-58 


-50 


493 


Caribbean Islands 


752 


829 


867 


-- 


94 


-2 


10 


5 


-- 


37 


Central America 


334 


377 


413 


-- 


23 


-7 


13 


10 


-- 


-28 


Colombia 


137 


115 


178 


-- 


13 


-42 


-16 


55 


-- 


-8 


Mexico 


1,114 


1,215 


1,726 


2,400 


192 


-29 


9 


42 


41 


i! 


Peru 


108 


140 


174 


-- 


8 


2 


30 


24 




Venezuela 


493 


459 


597 


600 


29 


-32 


-7 


30 





-14 


Canada 


1,466 


1,776 


1,973 


2,200 


239 


-15 


21 


11 


10 


39 


Oceania 


216 


230 


238 


300 


19 


6 


6 


3 


8 


-28" 


Total 


26,312 


27,876 


35,334 


40,000 


3,057 


-16 


6 


27 


1* 


Developed countries 


13 r 957 


15,031 


17,883 


18,400 


1,322 


^8 


8 


19 


3 


6 


Less developed countries 


10,720 


11,498 


14,346 


16,100 


1,279 


-15 


7 


25 


13 


4 


Centrally planned countries 


1,636 


1,347 


3,106 


5,500 


455 


-50 


-18 


131 


77 


126 


•Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 


& end Sep 


t. 30. Fiscal year 


1988 began 


Oct. 1, 1 


1987 & ended 


Sept. 30 


, 1988. 


F = forecast. 



not avai Lable. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information contact: Stephen HacDonald (202) 786-1822. 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics. 



1979 



5. 
6. 



Farm receipts 
Crops Unci, net CCC loans! 
Livestock 
Farm related 1/ 

Direct Government payments 
Cash payments 
Value of PlK commodities 

_total Orosfl farm incwne (4+5+6) 2/ — 450-7 
Gross cash income (1+2) 135,1 

Nonmoney income 3/ 
Value of inventory change 



133.8 

62-3 

69.2 

2.2 

1.4 
1.4 
0.0 



10.6 
5.0 



7. Cash expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9. Met cash income (4-7) 
10. Met farm income (3-8) 

Deflated (1982*) 



11. Off-farm Income 

12. Loan Changes 5/: 

13. 5/: 



101, 
123, 

33, 

27. 
34. 



Real estate 
Non-real est at* 



14. Rental income plus monetary change 

15. Capital expenditures 5/ 

16. Met cash flow (9+12+13+H-15) 



33.8 



13.0 
11.2 



6.3 

20.1 



43.8 



1980 



142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.3 



1981 



144.1 
72.5 

69.2 
2.5 



1982 



Calendar year 
19B3 1984 1985 



1986 



1987 



1, 
1, 
Q, 

149. 

143, 
12, 
-6. 



109.1 
133.1 

34.2 

16.1 

is. a 

34.7 

9.9 
5.3 

6.1 
18.0 

37.6 



1, 
1, 
0, 

164 

146. 

13, 

6, 

113. 
139. 

32. 
26, 

28. 



35.8 

9.1 
6.5 

6.4 
16.8 

37.8 



147.1 141. 1 

72.3 67.1 

70.3 69.4 

4.5 4.5 



3.5 
3.5 

O.O 



9.3 

4.1 
5.2 



-163.5 I53r1 

150.6 150.4 
14.3 13.5 
■1.4 -10.9 



112.8 
140.0 

37.8 
23.5 
23.5 

36.4 

3.8 
3.4 

6.3 
13.3 

38.1 



113.5 
140,4 

36.9 
12.7 
12.2 

37.0 

2.3 
0.9 

5.3 

12.7 

32.7 



* billion 



146.8 


149.1 


140.6 


145.3 


69.5 


74.3 


64.0 
71.5 


63.8 


73.0 


69.8 


75.7 


4.4 


5.0 


5.1 


5.8 



8.4 
4.0 
4.5 



7.7 

7.6 
0.1 



174.* 166^T 

155.2 156,9 
13.4 11.8 
6.3 -2.4 



116.6 
142.7 

36.6 
32.2 

29.9 

38.9 

■1.1 
-0.8 

8.9 
12.5 

33.1 



110.2 
134.0 

46.7 
32.4 
29.2 

42.6 

■6.0 
-9.6 

8.S 
9.2 

30.7 



11.8 
8.1 
3.7 

^160.4' 
152.5 

10.6 
-2.7 

100.7 
122.4 

51.8 
33.0 
33.4 

44.6 

-9.2 
-10.7 

7.8 
8.5 

31.2 



16.7 

6.6 

10.1 

-171.6 

162.0 

10.0 

-.4 

104.3 
124.5 

57.7 
47.1 
40.0 

46.8 

-7.7 
-4.9 

6.8 
9.8 

42.1 



1968 



157.2 

72.6 

78.9 

5.7 

14.5 
B.Q 
7.0 



J77.6 

171.6 

10.3 

-4.3 

111.7 
132.0 

59.9 
45.7 
37.6 

51.7 

-4.0 
1.0 

8.0 
10.2 

52.7 



1989 F 



158 to 166 

75 to 79 

78 to 82 

5 to 7 

9 to 12 

8 to 10 

1 to 2 

"187 td~"l9r 

170 to 175 

8 to 10 

4 to 7 

116 to 120 

136 to 140 

52 to 57 

48 to 53 

39 to 43 

51 to 55 

to 3 

to 2 

7 to 9 

10 to 12 

46 to 56 



1/ Income from machine hire, custom uorfc, sales of forest product*, I Other miscellaneous cash soure*$. 2/ Numbers in parentheses 
Indicate the combination Of items required to caLculat* a given item. 3/ Value of home consumption of self-produced food & imputed grOs« 
rental Yalue of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital Consumption, perquisit*s to hired labor, 1 farm household expenses. 5/ Excludes farm 
households. Totals may not add because of rounding. F * forecast. 

Information contact: Andy Btrnat (202) 786-1808. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector, 



1979 



Assets 
Real estate 
Non-real estate 

Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 

vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-assets 
Debt- to- equity 
Debt-to-net cash income 454 



1930 



1981 



1982 



Calendar year V 
1983 1984 1985 
S billion 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 F 



706.1 
201.6 

61.4 


782.4 
213.2 

60.6 


784.7 

212.0 

53.5 


748.8 

212.2 

53.0 


738.7 

205.6 

49.7 


637.7 

209.0 

49.6 


555.9 

190.5 
46.3 


507.3 

182.2 
47.6 


518.5 

187.8 

57.9 


546.0 

202.5 

65.7 


580 to 590 

196 to 202 

65 to 69 


85.8 

29.2 

25.3 

907.7 


93.1 

33.0 

26.5 

995.6 


101.4 
29.1 
23.0 

996.7 


102.0 
27.7 
29.5 

961.0 


100.8 
23.9 
31.3 

944.3 


96.9 
29.7 
32.8 

846.7 


87.6 
23.6 
33.0 

746.4 


80.3 
19.1 
35.2 

689.5 


73.9 

20.9 
35.2 

706.3 


74.7 

26.2 

35.9 

748.5 


74 to 78 

13 to 22 

35 to 37 

780 to 790 


79.7 
71.8 

151.6 
756.1 


89.6 

77.1 

166.8 

323.9 


98.7 
83.6 

182.3 
314.4 


102.5 
87.0 

189.5 
771.5 


104.8 

87.9 

192.7 

751.6 


103.6 
87.1 

190.7 
656.0 


97.6 
77.5 

175.1 
571.3 


88.6 

66.6 

155.1 

534.4 


81.1 

62.0 

H3.1 

563.3 


76.7 

61.7 

138.4 

610.0 


75 to 79 

60 to 64 
134 to 142 
643 to 653 












Percent 










16.7 
20.1 

454 


16.8 

20.1 
488 


18.3 

22.4 
556 


19.7 

24.6 

497 


20.4 
25.6 
523 


22.5 
29. t 
493 


23.5 
30.6 
375 


22.5 

29.0 
299 


20.3 
25.4 
248 


18.5 
22.7 

231 


17 to 18 
21 to 22 
243 to 253 



1/ As of Dec. 31. 2/ Won-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt 
on operator dwellings, but includes CCC storage and drying facilities Loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. 
F = forecast. 



Information contacts: Ken EHckson or Jim Ryan (202) 786-1798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State, 



Region £ 
State 



North Atlantic 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connect i cut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
1 11 tnois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

Southern 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Western 

Montana 
Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawai i 

United States 



Livestock 4 products 



1987 



228 

67 

377 

121 
13 

191 
1,809 

195 
2,310 



1,616 
1,874 
2,249 
1,282 
4,216 
3,561 
5,202 
2,102 
762 
1,907 
4,657 
3,919 



370 

734 
1,275 

174 
2,111 

450 
1,825 
1 086 
1,507 
1,110 
1 521 
1,042 
2,083 

511 
2,066 
6,092 



747 

924 

528 

2,323 

817 

773 

466 

164 

981 

655 

4,426 

11 

88 



1988 



216 

60 

352 

105 

13 

180 

1,781 

192 

2,348 



1,604 
1,749 
2,243 
1,206 
4,281 
3,364 
5,045 
2,011 
849 
1,965 
5,336 
4,265 



444 

£** 

1,294 

179 
2,179 

488 
2,011 
1 114 
1,538 
1,080 
1,695 
1,176 
2,278 

587 
2,284 
6,498 



816 

1,033 
575 

2,655 
910 
793 
537 
150 

1,141 
669 

4,704 
10 
89 



Hay 
1989 



19 
5 

31 
9 

1 
14 

158 
17 

204 



151 
150 
180 
105 
372 
297 
449 
160 
48 
117 
455 
428 



9 
37 
75 

14 

136 

40 

88 

92 

77 

81 

75 

56 

103 

.'46 

185 

553 



47 
88 
42 

221 
53 
61 
44 
14 
94 
43 

455 
1 
8 



June 
1989 



16 
5 

2Q 
9 

1 
15 

143 
16 

188 



138 
164 
180 
108 
365 
307 
400 
170 
43 
111 
409 
349 



8 
34 
75 
14 

137 
35 
93 
91 
95 

102 
68 
62 

116 
57 

173 

534 



32 

74 
21 

190 
56 
62 
41 
12 
93 
48 

377 
1 
8 



1987 



184 
72 
45 

259 

64 
194 
800 
438 
904 



1,862 
1,632 
3,850 
1,311 

799 
2,270 
3,563 
1,586 
1,601 

820 
1,967 
1,963 



116 

405 

484 

60 

1,658 
479 

1,299 

4,368 
940 
874 
633 
945 

1,112 
965 
811 

2,907 



606 

1,164 

127 

885 

351 

987 

134 

69 

1,880 

1,236 

11,382 

19 

473 



Crops 1/ 

May 
1988 1989 

* million 2/ 



Total 1/ 



188 

77 

53 

297 

65 

202 

824 

450 

935 



2,025 
2,367 
4,218 
1,464 

767 
2,743 
4,029 
1,814 
1,574 

945 
2,643 
2,329 



149 
459 
592 

70 

1,994 

590 

1,553 

4,697 

992 

965 

706 

1,164 

1,696 

1,299 

1,127 

3,783 



570 

1,258 

156 

1,037 

362 

1,167 

150 

79 

2,146 

1,427 

11,894 

20 

479 



24 
5 

3 

16 
4 
16 
40 
35 
68 



103 

103 

248 

76 

42 

176 

214 

58 

68 

44 

197 

117 



7 

29 

20 

1 

76 

22 

57 

796 

^5 

J3 

33 

16 

33 

-31 

'65 

198 



,30 

85 

8 

80 

23 

100 

6 

3 

125 

66 

1,023 

1 

40 



June 
1989 



10 
3 

2 
15 

2 
11 
45 
43 
61 



121 

154 

345 

88 

46 

228 

256 

205 

95 

49 

232 

200 



11 

30 

38 

5 

126 

70 

113 

282 

49 

66 

48 

60 

155 

34 

197 

293 



28 

74 

3 

88 

37 

53 

9 

3 

174 

83 

771 

1 

39 



1987 



412 
139 
422 
379 
77 
385 

2,610 
633 

3,213 



1988 



404 
137 
405 
402 
78 
382 

2,605 
642 

3,284 



May 

1989 



43 

10 

34 

26 

6 

30 
198 

52 
272 



3,478 


3,629 


254 


3,706 


4,117 


252 


6,099 


6,461 


428 


2,594 


2,670 


181 


5,015 


5,048 


414 


5,831 


6,107 


473 


8,765 


9,074 


663 


3,687 


3,826 


218 


2,363 


2,423 


136 


2,726 


2,911 


162 


6,824 


7,979 


652 


5,682 


6,594 


545 


487 


592 


16 


1,140 


1,226 


66 


1,759 


1,886 


94 


234 


248 


16 


3,768 


4,173 


212 


929 


1,078 


62 


3,124 


3,544 


145 


5,454 


5,811 


888 


2,448 


2,530 


102 


1,984 


2,046 


114 


2,154 


2,400 


106 


1,987 


2,341 


72 


3,195 


3,974 


137 


1,476 


1,885 


77 


2,877 


3,410 


250 


8,998 


10,281 


751 


1,355 


1,386 


77 


2,089 


2,291 


172 


655 


730 


50 


3,207 


3,692 


301 


1,168 


1,272 


75 


1,760 


1,959 


162 


600 


687 


50 


232 


229 


17 


2,862 


3,287 


219 


1,890 


2,096 


109 


5,808 


16,598 


1,478 


30 


30 


2 


560 


568 


48 



75,717 78,862 6,209 5,880 63,751 72,569 4,707 5,153 139,468 151,431 10,916 

cities placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during 
Totals may not add because of rounding. 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from c_. 
the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804, 



DO 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts from Farming 



Annual 1988 1989 

Feb Har Apr May J^ne 



1983 


1964 


198S 


1986 


1987 


1988 
1 iftll 


June 
on 


136, S67 


142,439 


144,135 


135,539 


139,463 


151,431 


12,110 


69,438 


72,963 


69,845 


71,534 


75,717 


78,862 


6,075 


38,893 


40,832 


38,589 


39,122 


44,276 


45,975 


3 401 


1 a , 763 


17,944 


18,063 


17,753 


17,710 


17,666 


1,416 


9,981 


12,223 


11 211 


12;«1 


11 480 


12,864 


1,080 


1,801 


1,969 


1,962 


1,997 


Z,252 


2,354 


177 


67,129 


69,471 


74,290 


64,005 


63,751 


72,569 


6,035 


9 713 


9,740 


8 r 993 


5,638 


* 5 581 


7,700 


1,380 


IS, 535 


15,668 


22,520 


17,161 


13,102 


15,291 


i;509 


3,705 


3 674 


3,667 


3,605 


4 r 037 


4,668 


110 


i t m 


2,B13 


2 r 722 


1,918 


1,827 


2,039 





13,546 


13 Ml 
9ll38 


12,474 


10,571 


11JS9 


13,699 


603 
639 


8,459 


8,556 


8,826 


9,718 


9,819 


6,056 


6,733 


6,957 


7,246 


8,257 


8,801^ 816 


— ?736S 


^B,06S 


6,331 


9,041 


10,020 


10,476 


578 



farm martetlnfls t CCC Loans* 136,567 142,439 144,135 135,539 139,463 151,431 12,110 11,015 10,779 10,698 10,916 11,034 

Livestock £ Product! 69,438 72,963 69,645 71,534 75,717 78,862 6,075 6,226 6,250 6,010 6,209 5,680 

Meat animali 38,893 40,832 38,589 39,122 44,276 45 975 3 401 4 133 3,672 3 713 3 806 3 548 

Dairy pr«*Kt* 18,763 17,944 18,063 17,753 17,710 17,666 1,416 1,435 1,563 1,559 1,612 1,508 

Poultry! egg* 9,961 12,223 11,211 12,641 11,460 12,864 1,080 521 651 580 630 655 

Other 1,801 1,969 1,982 1,997 2,252 2,354 177 139 159 158 161 170 



Crops 67,129 69,471 74,290 64,005 63,751 72,569 6,035 4,787 4,530 4,687 4,707 5,153 

Food grafm 9,713 9,740 8,993 5,638 * 5 581 7 700 i;380 345 292 312 430 1 40? 

feed crops 15,535 15,668 22,520 17,161 13,102 15,291 ^509 1,262 1,104 964 949 1,315 

Cotton (Unt t seed) 3,705 3,674 3,667 3,605 4 r 037 4,668 110 530 60 123 91 51 

Tobacco 2,75? 2,813 2,722 1,918 1,827 2,039 17 21 

Oil-bearing crops 13,546 13,641 12,474 10,571 11,159 13,699 803 714 731 515 546 488 

VeOet&bLts i melon* 8,459 9,138 8,558 8,826 9,716 9,819 639 722 979 1,168 1,297 642 

fruit* i tree nuts 6,056 6,733 6,957 7,246 8,257 6,8 /7 816 533- -454 442 527 677" 

^Othet- -77365 -8,065 6,331 ^9,041 10,020 10,476 578 664 909 1,14? 666 578 

Government payments 9,295 8,430 7,704 11,613 16,747 14,480 1,548 2,208 1,103 902 820 237 

Total 145,862 150,869 1*1,839 147,352 136,215 165,911 13,658 13,223 11,862 11,600 11,736 11,271 

•Receipts from Loans represent value of cormodlties placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland C202) 786-1804. 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses. 



Calendar year 

I960 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 F 

S mil Lion 

Feed 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,852 18,015 16,179 16,698 20,962 20,000 to 24,000 

Livestock 10,670 8,999 9,684 8,814 9,498 8,958 9,744 11,845 12,812 11,000 to 14,000 

Seed 3,220 3,428 3,172 2 993 3,448 3 350 2 984 3 009 3 138 3 000 to 4 ( fl0O 

Farm-origin inputs 34,861 33,282 31,448 33,532 32,798 30,323 28,907 31,752 36)913 36^00 to 46,000 

Fertilizer 9,491 9,409 8,018 7,067 7,429 7,258 5,787 5,610 6,400 6,000 to 8,000 

Fuels & oils 7,879 8,570 7,888 7,503 7,143 6,584 4,790 4,442 4 544 4 000 to 6 000 

Electricity 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 2 572 2 000 to 3 000 

Pesticides 3,539 4,201 4,282 4,154 4,767 4,994 4,484 4 588 4,716 5 000 to 6^000 

Manufactured inputs 22,435 23,927 22,229 20,870 21,505 20,986 17,003 17,033 18,233 18,000 to 2^,000 

Short-term interest 8,717 10,722 11,349 10,615 10,396 8,821 7,795 7,305 7,287 7,000 to 9,000 

Real estate interest 1/ 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9,131 8 187 7 885 7 000 to 9)000 

Total interest charges 16,261 19,864 21,830 21,430 21,129 18,699 16,926 15>92 15)172 15)000 to 1>,000 

Repair I maintenance 1/ 2/ 7,075 7,021 6,428 6,529 6,416 6,370 6,426 6,546 6,858 7,000 to 8,000 

Contract Mt red ubcr ?■£?? ?*SJ ^'SP 9 ' 725 9 ' 729 9 ' 799 9 ' 890 t0 * 21 n 202 H 000 to 1S £ 0Q0 

Machine hire & custom work 1,823 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,184 1,810 1,956 2)171 2)000 to 3,600 

Marketing, storage, & 

transportation 3,070 3,523 4,301 3,904 4,012 4,127 3,652 3,823 3,279 4,000 to 5,000 

Hisc operating expenses 1/ 6,881 6,909 7,262 9,089 9,106 8,232 7,993 B,306 8,809 6 000 to 8 000 

Other operating expenses 28,142 28,568 30,089 31,143 31,433 30>12 29)771 3^452 32,328 32,000 to 3o, 000 

Capital consumption 1/ 21,474 23,573 24,287 23,873 23,105 20,847 18,918 17,364 17,422 17,000 to 18,000 

Taxes 1/ 3,891 4,246 4,036 4,469 4)059 4)231 4)l25 4)345 4)378 4)000 to 5?6oO 

Net rent to nonoperator 

landlord 6,075 6,184 6,059 5,060 8,640 8,158 6,737 7,060 7 527 7 000 to 8 000 

Other overhead expenses 31)440 34)003 34)381 33)402 35)804 33)236 29)780 28)769 29)326 28)000 to 31,000 

Total production expenses 133,139 139,444 139,980 140,377 142,669 133,956 122,387 124,498 131,963 136,000 to 140,000 

1/ Includes operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 1982, miscellaneous operating expenses include other Livestock purchases & 
dairy assessments. Totals may not add because of rounding. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Chris HcGath (202) 786-1804, Andy Bernat (202) 786-1808. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



C0MMO0ITT/PR0GRAH 
Feed grains 
Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 2/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 3/ 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 
Price-support Loans (net) 
Oirect payments 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988 crop disaster 
Emergency Livestock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 2/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 3/ 
Other 

Total 











Fiscal year 












1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 

s 


1985 

mi U ion 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 E 


1990 E 


1,286 

879 

-76 

64 


-533 

1,543 

24 

336 


5,397 
2,235 

164 
1,190 


6,815 

3,419 

664 

1,363 


-758 

2,536 

333 

244 


5,211 

4,691 

990 

1,553 


12,211 

3 440 

947 

2,142 


13,967 
2,836 

906 
1,786 


9,053 
678 

128 
666 


4,169 

84 
692 

1,723 


7,067 
197 
561 
298 


-88 

1,011 

116 

28 


-51 

1,894 

87 

28 


103 

2,182 

169 

12 


880 
2,528 

268 
-6 


346 

1,502 
-585 

1 


455 

2,085 
711 

12 


253 

2,337 

1,597 

32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1,295 

-1 676 

7 


-481 

658 

-19 

6 


-201 

686 

168 

4 


-405 

9 

35 


-121 

8 

42 


-5 
27 

54 


49 
48 
94 


10 

90 

132 


184 
81 

109 


214 
89 

123 


-65 
73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 



66 
95 



56 

110 


157 

518 

-669 

-113 


159 

220 

-940 

1,340 


294 

-13 

65 

■225 


328 

3,525 

398 

-1,542 


362 

1,064 

743 

1 r 295 


346 

1,435 

134 

-314 


457 

1,411 

102 

486 


535 

1,219 

276 

371 


614 
395 

200 
1,695 


623 

206 

122 

5,540 


635 
347 

106 
1,314 



2,752 4,036 11,652 18,851 7 r 3!5 17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 13,484 11,348 



-66 



254 

259 

157 

518 

-669 

177 



174 7,015 8,438 



-27 6,272 13,628 12,199 4,579 -138 1,500 



612 

1,504 





1 

2,117 



23 329 16 

1,681 1,602 2,031 2,540 1,470 1,331 



79 





1,185 


2,780 


56 








705 














25 











258 


1,030 


306 


115 


418 


1,030 


1,491 


3,600 



32 
323 

159 

220 

-940 

1,107 



679 
355 

294 

-13 
65 

-281 



964 

665 

328 

3,525 

398 

-1,607 



268 
639 

362 

1,064 
743 
679 



6,302 

1,525 




7,827 


6,166 

64 

489 

27 



6,746 


4,833 
382 

587 

60 



5,862 


3,971 

8 

260 



6 

4,245 


5,559 

-1 

110 

45 



5,713 


6,024 



211 





6,235 








Q 





3,750 






1,331 



1,670 



-479 


31 
-1,131 


608 
390 


201 
60 


329 


485 


832 


658 


343 


141 


657 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113 


602 


780 


346 

1,435 

134 

-648 


457 

1,411 

102 

329 


535 

1 r 219 

276 

305 


614 

395 

200 

1,757 


623 

206 

122 

1,265 


635 

347 

106 

1,343 



2,752 4,036 11,652 18,851 7,315 17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 13,484 11,348 

1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were S130,635,000 but include a One-time advance appropriation of 
1126,108,000, which was recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Ooes not include CCC transfers to general 
sales manager. 3/ Includes export guarantee program, direct export credit program, and CCC transfers to the general 
sales manager. E = Estimated in the fiscal 1990 mid-session review. Fiscal 1990 estimated outlays do not 
incorporate the impact of the Orought Assistance Act of 1989. Kinus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of 
repayments or other receipts Over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 447-5148. 
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Fcod Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expendrtu 


re Estirrn 


3tes 
















Annual 




1989 




1989 year- 


to* date 




1956 


1987 


1988 May P 


June P July P 


Hay 


June 




July P 


Sales 1/ 
Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals and snacks 3/ 


237.1 

158.2 


244.9 
174.2 


255.7 23.3 

186.8 16.8 


S billion 

23.4 23.7 
17.2 17.6 

1988 S bUMon 


109. 
78.0 


132.3 
95.2 




156.1 
112.8 


Sales 1/ 
Off-premise use' 2/ L 
Heals and snacks 3/ 


257.6 

171.3 


255.2 
181.3 


255.7 21.9 

186.8 16.1 


21.9 22.2 
16.5 16.8 


103,5 
75.5 

(S bil,) 

7.1 
6.7 


125.4 
92.0 

7.4 
6,7 




147.5 
'08,8 


Sates 1/ 
Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals and snacks 3/ 


3,3 
6.7 


3.3 

10.1 


Percent change 

4,4 9.3 
7.2 6.4 


from year earLier 

B.7 6.1 
6.7 5.0 


7.2 
6.4 








Percent change from year earlier (1988 S bi I . ) 








SaLes 1/ 
Off-premise use 2/ 
Heals and snacks 3/ 


.3 
2.7 


-.8 
5.8 


.2 1.2 
3.0 1.4 


1.2 -.3 
2.0 .3 


-.5 
2,0 


-.2 

2.0 




-.2 

1.7 


1/ food only (excludes 

production. 3/ Excludes 
inmates. P = preliminary 


alcoholic 
donat i ons 


beverag 
, chUd 


es). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations and home 
nutrition subsidies, and meals furnished to employees, patients 


, and 



MOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE), table 2, for several reasons: (1) this 
series incLudes only food, not alcohoLic beverages and pet food, which are included in PCE; (2) this series is 
not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonally adjusted at annuaL rates; (3) this series reports sales only, 
but PCE includes food produced and consumed on farms and food furnished to enployees; (4) this series includes 
all sales of meals and snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business travel and 
entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see "Developing an Integrated Information 
System for the Food Sector," Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575, Aug. 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 786-1880_ 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/ Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1988 



1989 



1986 1987 



Rail freight rate inde* 1/ 
(Dec. 1984=100) 
All products 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail cerloadings (1,000 cars) 2/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (1,000 cut) 3/ 4/ 

Rail (1.000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Truck (1,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Cost of operating trucks 
heuLing produce 5/ 
Owner operator (cts./mile) 
Fleet operation (cts./mile) 

V Department of Labor, 



100.7 
99.6 
98.9 
99.9 



100.1 
99.3 
98.7 
98.6 



1988 



104.8 
105.6 
105.4 
103.2 



July 



105.2 
106.2 
106.4 
103.7 



Feb 



105.9 
108.9 
109.2 
103.1 



*ar 



105.9 
106.6 
109.8 
103.7 



Apr 



106.1 P 

109.0 P 

109.2 P 

103.1 P 



Hay 



106.1 P 
108.6 P 

108.8 P 
103.3 P 



June 



July 



106.4 P 106.6 P 

107.7 P 108.3 P 

107.8 P 108.5 P 
103.8 P 104.0 P 



24.4 29.0 30.7 29.7 29.8 P 31-8 P 30.1 P 25.9 P 27.3 P 25.0 P 



629 

563 

9,031 



588 

630 

9.137 



113.1 
113.6 



116.3 
116.5 



532 

608 

9,602 



118.7 
118-4 



662 

488 

9.609 



118.2 
118.2 



419 
583 

8,650 



122.1 
121.4 



455 

686 

9,391 



502 

571 

10,293 



763 
683 

11,301 



709 

900 

12,277 



603 

521 

9,762 



122.9 
121.9 



124.1 
123.1 



123.5 
122.6 



123.4 
122.7 



123.4 
122.9 



*,7. D ?P artmeflt of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USD A. 4/ Preliminary data for 1988 & 1989. 5/ Office of 
Transportation, USDA. P * preliminary. 



Information contact: T.O. Hutchinson (202) 786-1840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm 


Production Input Use & Productivity 1 

I 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 










— — — 




1 
1984 


3985 


1986 


1987 


1968 2/ 












1977=100 










Farm output 
ALL livestock products 3/ 
Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 


lit 

104 

103 

101 
114 


104 
10S 
107 
105 
115 


IIS 
109 
106 
105 
119 


116 
107 
101 
110 
119 


96 
109 
104 
IK 
120 


112 
107 
101 
110 
123 


116 
110 
102 
117 
126 


111 

110 
100 
116 
133 


102 
116 
144 


99 

116 
105 
11S 
149 


AH crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oi I crops 


113 
116 
108 
108 

94 
102 

80 
129 


101 
97 
9fr 

121 
97 
79 
93 
99 


117 
121 
106 
144 

l59 
108 
114 


117 
122 
109 
133 
96 
85 
104 
121 


68 
67 

100 
117 
93 
55 
75 
91 


111 

116 

107 

129 

95 

91 

90 

106 


116 

134 

106 

121 

97 

94 

81 

117 


109 
123 
106 
106 
106 
69 
63 
110 


106 
105 
103 
106 
112 
104 
64 
106 


92 
73 

90 
98 
107 
108 
71 
68 


Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 


100 
113 


101 
100 


102 
115 


101 
116 


68 

100 


99 

112 


9S 

120 


94 
116 


68 

122 


:87 
106 


Farm input 5/ 
Farm reel estate 
Mechanical power 4 machinery 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, & Livestock 
purchases 


105 
103 

' 104 
123 

115 


10 3 

103 
101 
123 

114 


102 
104 

9d 

129 
108 


99 

102 

92 

IIS 

108 


97 

101 

68 

105 

110 


95 

97 

84 

121 

106 


92 
95 

80 
123 

106 


S7 
93 

75 
110 

103 


86 
92 
72 

111 

Ida 


^t r 


Farm output per unit of input 


105 


101 


116 


117 


99 


119 


126 


127 


127 


-' 


Output per hour of Labor 
Farm 6/ 
Nonfarm 7/ 


113 
99 


109 
99 


123 
100 


125 
99 


99 

102 


121 
105 


139 
106 


139 
108 


142 
109 


" 



1/ For historical data 4 indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production & Efficiency Statistics, 
1986. ECIFS 5-6. 2/ Preliminary indexes for 1988 based on Crop Production: 1968 Summary, released in January 1989, & 
unpublished data from the Agricultural Statistics Board, wASS. 3/ Gross Livestock production includes minor livestock 
products not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm 
output. 4/ Gross crop production include* some miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be 
added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not included *n the separate 
groups shown. 6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. -- = not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauvec (202) 786-1459. 



Food CM pply and Use 



Table 41 .—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities . 

(See the March 1989 issue.) 

Information contact: Judy Putnam <202) 786-1870., 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Are we approaching a world food crisis? 

That's the question addressed in a new report from the Economic Research Service. The 
question is raised by a confusing array of facts. Most of the world's good farmland is already 
in production, nearly ail the available irrigation water has been tapped, and groundwater 
supplies are shrinking. If world population stabilizes sometime around the end of the 
next century (as currently projected), the world should have enough nonrenewable 
resources, such as land, water, and energy, to feed a growing population at a gradually 
improving standard of living. But these resources are unevenly distributed, resulting in 
often prolonged, though localized, shortages. And although world food production per capita 
continues to increase, it's doing so at a slower rate. 

Order your copy of this vital report now. With it you can sort out and put Into perspective the 
recent spate of "no-hope, new-hope" news articles on our world's potential to feed itself. 

Read the recent special issue of World Agriculture, an ERS publication... 
In a scholarly 75 pages by its own specialists, it tackles such subjects as 
"Famines Past and Famine's Future"... "Environmental Degradation of 
Agriculture" ... "Climate Change and Agriculture" ... "Short-Term World Food 
Security" ... "Technology: Are We Running Out of Steam?" and more. 

—From USDA Executive Notes, Aug. 1989 

This report costs $5.50 domestic and $7.00 foreign (includes Canada). To order your copy, 
call toll-free, 1-800-999-6779, and ask for World Agriculture, SPECIAL ISSUE, WAS-55. Or 
return the order form below. Your order will be sent by first-class mail. 
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What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to Agricultural Outlook expires In the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mailing label. The expiration date will appear In one of two formats: FEB89 (for February 1 989) or 

890430 (for April 30, 1989). Disregard this notice if no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, toil 
free, 1-800-999-6779, or return this form with your mailing label attached. 
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